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Householders in Harrogate and sur- 
rounding districts will soon be drawing 
on a huge 5,000,000 gallon reservoir for 
water for baths, cooking and other 
domestic purposes. In times of drought 


it willact asa ‘buffer’ preventing serious 
shortages. 


Under construction for ~ Harrogate 
Corporation Water Works, this is one 


of many important contracts entrusted 
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to Henry Boot & Sons Ltd. They are 
the parent company of a group of 


specialised firms engaged in building 


and civil engineering work of all kinds 


for government departments, local 


authorities and others. 


Henry 
Boot 


HOUSING ESTATES +: RAILWAYS 


WATER DISTRIBUTION SCHEMES 


BUILDING PROJECTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


HENRY BOOT & SONS LTD + BANNER CROSS HALL « SHEFFIELD 11 


OA/2408A 
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The Chairman speaks... 


In presenting his annual report, the company chairman has cause to voice 
facts and opinions that are often of far-reaching significance—statements 
not only of vital interest to those immediately connected with his company 
and allied industries, but also to the entire nation. He knows, as do the 
chairmen of so many of the nation’s leading companies, that he has the 
attention of a wide and influential audience throughout the United 
Kingdom’s most important manufacturing centre when his report is 


published in... 


The Birmingham Post 


London Office: 88 Fleet Street, EC4 
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THE UNITED 


The iron and steel which United Steel send to tractor and 


implement manufacturers helps to increase food production here 


at home and abroad. 


Agricultural machinery is but one of the wide and expanding outlets 


for iron and steel. To meet the needs of such markets, 


United Steel make a wider range of products than any other 


British producer and so can give any customer a comprehensive 


service in almost all the steels he uses. 


GODFREY 


“Da vis 


Europe’s first name in Car Hire 


CAR HIRE at Winter Rates 


TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE 
TARIFF 2. NO MILEAGE CHARGE 


Whichever is cheaper 


CONTRACT HIRE— 
Special terms for periods of 
three months or longer during 
the winter. 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.! 


Telephone: SLOane 0022 


In Paris 
SP... 
GODFREY DAVIS 
99 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
(Tel: SABlons 98-13) 


Or Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 
(GLAdstone 6474) 


—WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL Wir MOTOR OIL—— 


HE 


NITED STEEL 


COMPANIES LIMETF ED 


choice of 
a lifetime 


If you have performed some signal service to your company, 
or you are retiring after devoting a lifetime to its interests, the 
company may wish to express appreciation in a practical way, 
and you may be asked to choose a gift which is both: personal 
and fitting ‘to the occasion. 


What could be more suitable than a high fidelity record 
reproducing equipment to charm your leisure hours with fine music, 
so faithfully reproduced that it is a true re-creation of the original 
rendering? Such a gift would be a constant reminder of a job well 
done and duly appreciated, and an enduring hobby that will be a 
source of endless pleasure to you and to your friends and family. 


As high fidelity specialists we can select an appropriate 
equipment of an agreed value, send it to-any part of the world, 
and ensure that it is properly installed. 


This is just a specialised part of the Classic Specialised service. 


CLASSIC 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
The Hi-Fi Specialists 
352-364 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


Telephone: ADDiscombe 6061 
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* GOURMET! 
CARVING SET 46/6d 





‘PRESTIGE’ SET OF 
KITCHEN TOOLS 105/- 
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HAVE PRESTIGE 


If you were to look into the kitchen of any 
woman whose husband has made his mark, 
more often than not you would find 
‘Prestige’ Housewares. And the reason’s 
not far to seek. These beautiful and 
practical products are the obvious 
choice of people for whom only 
the best will do. - This 

year be really thoughtful 
and give ‘Prestige’ 
to those important 
people on your 
Christmas list. 
‘Prestige’ House- 
wares are ideal 
for business 
gift-giving because they 
bring pleasure and real pride 
of possession, not just to one 
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% person, but to the entire family. It’s 
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™ 2 so easy to send the right thing. Just hand 
* 
your Christmas list to your secretary and 
* 
* ask her to visit any store where fine house- 
* 
7 , 
* wares are sold. They'll have a wide selection of 
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‘Prestige’ ... for your customers and for you. 
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* MADE BY PLATERS & STAMPERS LTD., PRESTIGE HOUSE, 14/18 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 
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The 
Chairman 
takes . 
the Air... 


-.-because HE’s got to be there 
---He takes Sabena because 
He’s got to be there early, 
fresh, rested, in top form. The 
expert airline for expert 
travellers fills the bill and 
loves doing it. 


Ask any expert travel agent. 


Offices and agents 
in any major European city 


OXYGEN 


CORROSION 


WITH THE WEIR “OPTIMUM ” DE-AERATOR 


Dissolved oxygen in boiler feed water is the most important and 
most dangerous factor in corrosion in boilers, pipe-lines, etc. It 
can be expelled by a Weir “ Optimum” De-aerator, which can 
readily be installed in existing plants, and acts as a feed-water 
heater by retaining in the feed water the heat in the operating steam. 


Write for Publication No. F.A.37 ‘* Eliminate Corrosion in the Power Plant "’ 


\ \ EST Boeck i 


x CATHCART GLASGOW 
Reel 


The Weir Organisation 

G. & J. WEIR, LTD. 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 
WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. : 
ZWICKY LTD. pareregvsenvernenevenee Bon 
WEIR VALVES LTD. 
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_ Steel needs paint 
AND PAINT NEEDS LEAD 


i 


Research over the last twenty-five years by the 
British Iron and Steel Research Association and 
its predecessors has resulted in the recommenda- 
tion of a special Red Lead/White Lead mixture 
as a priming coat for steel 

(B.S.S. 2523: 1954. Type C)*. 

For undercoats and finishing coats, too, it is the 
lead in the paint that gives long and effective life 
however rigorous the exposure. | 

*The Lead Development Association will be pleased to supply on 
request a digest of a paper on this subject given by Dr. J. ©. 
Hudson of B.I.S.R.A. to the Institute of Metal Picking. 


issued by LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION - Eagle House - Jermyn St ° S.W.| 


Telephone: Whitehall 4175 Telegrams: Ukleadman * Piccy rn 
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Trouble on your hands with scale, Mr. Weston? 


The high cost of heating water and raising steam for industrial purposes is 

often made greater still by the scale deposits and the corrosive effects of in- 

correctly treated waters. For many years, now, Albright & Wilson’s Technical es 
Service Department has been of immense help in advising on the use of || “80U7 THE APPLICATION 
phosphates in industrial boiler systems. Suitably applied—and at a fraction of en ens 

the costs otherwise involved through inefficient heat transfer and enforced stop- en eae 
pages—phosphates by Albright & Wilson have put an end to some of the 

most obstinate problems of scale and corrosion. 


8) Chenicak for Industry § ALBRIGHT rg M2 OOO 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD - WATER TREATMENT DEPT - 49 PARK LANE» LONDON - W1- TEL: GRO 1311 


GREAT BRITAIN * UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * CANADA * AUSTRALIA °* IRELAND 
taw 405 
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Petroleum Charts a 
Continent’s Course 


A plentiful supply of petroleum products 
is vital to a nation’s industrial and agri- 
cultural growth and to its national security. 
In Australia, a major step toward self- 
sufficiency in refining capacity is a new 
refinery at Kwinana. This refinery is owned 
and operated by Australasian Petroleum 
Refinery Limited, a subsidiary of the 
British Petroleum Company. Planned now 
to meet almost half of the continent’s 
45,000,000 barrel annual goal, Kwinana is 
already helping attract new capital and 
labour to Western Australia, and promises 
to have a marked effect on the continent’s 
over-all economy. 

As in the case of many other important 
refineries around the world, the over-all 


engineering and construction of the 
Kwinana refinery was assigned to the 
Kellogg International Corporation and 
its parent company, The M. W. Kellogg 
Company—even to the extent of off-site 
installations including roads, docks, and 
loading, storage and housing facilities. 

The Kellogg organisation is proud to have 
placed Australia’s largest and most modern 
refinery in operation three months ahead of 
schedule. This record was achieved through 
the co-operation of British and Australian 
equipment manufacturers and construc- 
tion subcontractors as well as through 
the hard work of the hundreds of men ~ 
en the engineering staffs and construc- 
tion crews. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-8 CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON - W.I. 


ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW 


THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 3 THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 
SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
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Beecham 


Y, 


Achievements 


mar completed to 
schedule this factory 
illustrates another 
successful Beecham 
contract, undertaken 
during a period of 
maximum production, 


Beecham 
Buildings 


ESS 


sé let us say how very much we appreciate the fact that you have completed 


our new Metal Finishing Department by the scheduled date, in spite of the appalling 
weather conditions which confronted your erection gangs last winter. 
... the finished structure is light and airy, and has removed the 
terrible bogy of corrosion which has worried us for years. Throughout the whole of our 
factory the fumes from the Anodising Plant have adversely affected the steelworks— 
necessitating constant painting. Now, thanks to you, we have installed the plant 
in a corrosion-proof building, which requires no painting or maintenance and our 
Directors feel that we are very greatly indebted to you for your assistance. 9 


The extracts quoted are from a letter written by a Director of Messrs. Haynes, Ford & Elliott Ltd. 


Concurrently Beecham Buildings have erected 
the largest prefabricated industrial building 
in this country; a 200,000 sq. ft. factory in 
the Midlands. Their new ways of building 
allow Beecham to keep the pace on 
all their numerous contracts. 
: For technical efficiency and well 
studied economy in Industrial 
Building you are advised to con- 
sult Beecham Buildings Limited. 


May we advise you on your 
industrial Building programme? 


SR 


BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED ert b. suHiPsTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE Tel. Shipston-on-Stour 315, 


316 & 3287 
AP.211/48 


For heavy loads, the quickest way between two points 
is by road. Independent Road Hauliers know that 
road. They know the length and breadth of the 
British Isles. No matter what the load or the distance, 
they will deliver your goods swiftly and safely. 
This nation wide organization is divided into 15 
areas. Further information can be obtained from the 
Road Haulage Asso- 
ciation: Ltd., Roadway 
House, 146 New 
Bond Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. Tele- 
phone: MAYfair 
9050. 


INDEPENDENT ROAD CIAYQLAG 


ROAD HAULAGE ASSOCIATION LTD., ROADWAY HOUSE, 146 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. Tel: MAYFAIR 9050 


Issued by the Road Haulage Association 





olivetti 


Made by Olivetti, the Summa 15 is a pro- 
duct of skilled precision engineering, 
designed to meet the most exacting requi- 
rements of business figurework. Hand 
operated, it is an adding-listing machine 
of outstanding simplicity, sturdiness and 
efficiency. 


Hand operated 

Capacity 10/11 columns 

Automatic printing 

Operates both in sterling and whole numbers 
Sterling Cut-off Device 

Direct subtraction and credit balance 


Ask for a demonstration to-day. 


British Olivetti Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W. 4 


Sales Branches: 


London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C.2, 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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OMMERGIAL VEHIC 


Special — 
Lorry Floor Sections 
available EX-STOCK 


To the established advantages of lightness, durability and non-absorbence claimed for the 
aluminium lorry floor, Southern Forge Ltd. have added two more—an ingenious and rapid 
system of floor fixing* plus immediate availability of the special extruded sections Ex-Stock. 


* patent pending. 


SOUTHERN FORGE LTD. of Langley, Bucks., is the member of the Almin Group of 
Companies which produces aluminium in wrought form—bars, rods, sections, tubes 
and forgings. 


ALMIN LIMITED 


ALMIN HOUSE - STOKE POGES - BUCKS - Telephone: SLOUGH 25061-4 
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SP 

(9 HiFi BLACK BOX 
Listen . . . and the mad onrush of civilisation slows down . . . stops 
still. Close your eyes and the cares of your workaday world drift 
away. Such is the magic of the PYE BLACK BOX. In blissful 
repose you savour the full rich beauty of the orchestra, the sung 
and the spoken word . . . joining the artists themselves in that other 
world of music. An ordinary record played on the BLACK BOX 
becomes a thrilling musical experience. Don’t deny it to yourself 
a moment longer. 
Write today to Pye Ltd., Box 49, Cambridge, 
for full colour leaflet on the BLACK BOX. 


PTs Limite O F CAMBRIDGE 
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Which are the family sugar babies? 


Not much doubt about that. Father knows all right 
‘who thinks lollies are the scrummiest things and 
which is the most yum yum kind of choc bar. But 
that’s not all Father knows. Mother has her 
favourite chocolates, too; and it’s long odds that 
Father himself has quietly slipped into the hall- 
drawer his own private cache of candies or cara- 
mels, toffees or mints, for adult consumption at 
leisure. When he buys sweets for the family he 
buys for sugar babies of all ages. 

And to make it most likely that it’s your sweets 


Who chooses the family car, television set, 
soft drinks, cereals, soap and toothpaste ? 
They’reall very much family purchases. They 
can all be sold through PICTURE POST. 


they ask for, your best and cheapest way is to 
advertise in a magazine that goes right round the 
family and stays around a whole week—often more. 
Your best family magazine is PICTURE POST. It 
goes into over 14 million households. It is read by 
5 million people every week. It clinches innumer- 
able family purchases. 


oe en OO Gen ©) ed 


POST 


HULTON’S NATIONAL WEEKLY 


for family purchase 


Noel Holland, Advertisement Manager, 43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. Telephone: FLEet Street 5011 
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WROUGHT TITANIUM 


can you use it? 


British Industry now jee at its service 
a new wrought metal—titanium. 

Years of pioneer research and the development of 
special extraction and melting techniques by I.C.I. have 
heralded its debut in Britain. Now it is ready 
to venbialiaine progress in our aircraft industry 


and in other engineering fields. 


can you afford not to use it? 


Titanium is only half the weight of steel. Alloys (I.C.I. is now producing a steadily 
_ Widening range) can be made which, besides being phenomenally resistant to most forms 
of corrosion are as strong as many high-tensile steels. 
Already, I.C.I. titanium and titanium alloys are available in sheet, strip, rod, tube, 
wire, plate and forging stock. I.C.I. will be pleased to advise on the known and potential 
applications of this new and outstanding material. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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There’s always another use for gas... 


... for heating processes .-. for heating liquids 


You cannot take chances with process heating. That is a Se ee ee eee ea 

why gas is chosen for such an impressive range of re Wh 8 h a y re 

processes covering practically every industry. Its use simpie to operate. Whatever the quantity, whatever the 

means fewer rejects liquid, it burns clean and constant to give you the 
re, precise heat you require. 


Consult your area gas board 


The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 
ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


Glass blowing Varnish boiling 


GCG-B20 
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For CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS 
(Following Fire, Explosion, etc.) INSURANCE 


You'll be on good terms with 


“We'd had a fire. And as a result produc- THE 
tion ceased entirely until repairs could be 


effected. The damage was covered by our | \ | () R H E, RN 
fire policy, of course. But we could still 
have been out of pocket and very worried 
if it hadn’t been for ‘The Northern’. 
They paid us our lost profit and all usual 
overheads as well as the wages of our 


workmen during the interruption, amount- COMPANY LIMITED 
ing in all to £6,050.” a 


records. Businesses of all kinds and all sizes 
can protect themselves against such losses through 
“The Northern's’ Consequential Loss Policy. 


1 Union Terrace 


This is an ACTUAL CASE taken from our LONDON ’ ABERDEEN 


1 Moorgate 
Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £62,000,000 


FIRE * LIFE * MARINE * ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSEHOLD * PENSIONS * ENGINEERING ‘* TRADE RISKS 
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Any Pennies for the Guy? 


censure debates will harp on the question whether the Labour 

Party, in misusing the best opportunity for economic criticism 
it has had in years, has been unnecessarily rude to Mr Butler ; after 
the Chancellor’s scintillating reply on Monday to allegations of dis- 
honour and deceit, many floating voters will probably conclude that 
it has. But this is a matter of very small moment. It is Labour’s 
own affair if it manages, by poor Parliamentary tactics, to throw away 
some of the votes that the continuing instability of the British economy, 
the dockworkers and Mr Butler’s short-term economic miscalculations 
(in that order) have won for it. The nation’s job is to judge whether 
a Conservative or a Labour Government would be more likely to 
mitigate that instability and to avoid those short-term miscalculations ; 
and the first series of major economic debates in the new Parliament 
has now provided new evidence on which a judgment can be based. 
For those who are more concerned about the direction of economic 
policy than about the distribution of offices between politicians, the 
real question to be answered by these debates was a simple one: if, as 
the Opposition alleges, the April Budget helped to keep Labour out 
of power, is that an argument against that Budget or the greatest single 
debating point in its favour ? To answer this, and to borrow a phrase 
from both Mr Bevan and Mr Butler, one need not look into the 
crystal ; one can now read the book. 

There are three main criteria by which a Government’s economic 
policy deserves to be judged. The first is how far it manages to keep 
an overloaded British economy—assuming that it is still to remain 
overloaded—from toppling into exchange deficit at the first unfavour- 
able gust of wind. It is on this issue that both parties have so busily 
paraded each other’s dirty washing during the past week ; but most 
of the arguments about hypothetical degrees of past culpability have 
missed the main point. The fairest reading of the postwar record is 
surely that all three Labour Chancellors—including Mr Gaitskell in 
1951—consistently cut back spending power by rather less than expert 
opinion at the time considered necessary ; and that Mr Butler, in 
very different conditions, has consistently—and especially this Spring 
—expanded it by rather more. Both parties, in fact, have been more 
inflationary than at the time it seemed that they ought to be. The 
principal difference between them, until the last fortnight, has been 
that Mr Butler, partly because of astonishingly favourable terms of 
trade, but chiefly because his other general economic measures have 
been much more successful than he or anybody else had expected, has 
hitherto had the gods of good luck or better judgment on his side. 

The new development in the past fortnight is not that those gods 
have temporarily deserted him ; that happened some months ago. The 
new development is that Mr Butler has become the first politician in 
office to introduce measures of restraint at a time when the economy 
is probably still in small surplus, and therefore before a crisis has 


T= is a danger that public comment on the budget and 
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arisen ; while Mr Gaitskell has become the first 
principal spokesman of Opposition deliberately to try to 
wreck those measures, by intimating that purchase tax 
changes which increase the cost of living by less than 
one per cent provide a justifiable basis for new wage 
claims. It is no answer to this criticism to say that some 
of the particular measures that Mr Butler chose (as 
distinct from his objective) are ill-advised, or that Mr 
Gaitskell is in a peculiar political phase where he has to 
show certain people that Mr Aneurin Bevan “ need no 
longer stoop to conquer.” Both these points are true. 
But the main point remains—that during the recent 
debates Mr Butler did something to make the combina- 
tion of price stability and full employment more pos- 
sible, and Mr Gaitskell did quite a lot to make it harder. 
It is quite clear which man has advanced his claim to 
showing the greater responsibility on this first issue 
during the past two weeks. 


* 


The second criterion by which a Government’s 
economic policy deserves to be judged is how far it seeks 
to maximise enjoyment and efficiency by removing dis- 
tortions from the economy. Everybody knows what 
these distortions are. When the Conservatives came to 
power in 1951 the consumption of some things was too 
high and too cheap, and the production of other things 
was too high and too profitable; and it did not 
need any great arithmetical genius to realise that this 
could only be achieved by holding back the consumption 
and production of other things, either by direct controls 
or by other means. Once again, it should be admitted 
that Mr Butler’s success in removing some of these 
distortions has been partly due to good luck. The two 
things that were most obviously too cheap when he 
came to power—namely, food and money—had to be 
made dearer to meet the economic crisis of 1951 ; and 
once they had been made dearer, by measures to which 
Mr Gaitskell himself would probably at last have re- 
sorted after (note that word “ after”) the election of 
1951, a surprising number of other distortions came to 
pieces in Mr Butler’s hands. In particular, it was the 
resort to a more active monetary policy in 1951 that 
made possible the progressive liberalisation of imports 
and the freeing of raw material markets in subsequent 
years ; and it has been the freer and assured flow of 
imported raw materials to every factory that has largely 
explained the extraordinarily heartening increases in 
production since 1952. Whenever the Conservatives 
have prodded at other politically awkward distortions, 
as in Mr Macmillan’s last Rents Act, they have rarely 
recaptured the efficiency of their first frightened flush. 

The latest measures take another prod at the housing 
muddle ; but they leave the other great current dis- 
tortion, the agricultural subsidies, supinely alone. They 
are therefore in the aggravatingly slow-moving Con- 
servative tradition. But, once again, the Opposition has 
seemed set on diverting justifiable economic criticism 
from the Government on to its own accustomed head. 
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The principal “cures” for the “crisis ” suggested by 
Labour speakers during these debates have been 
deliberately to recreate distortions that have already 
been temoved (such as “ selective ” import restrictions 
and some price controls); and to resist the advance that 
is proposed on the housing front. 


* 


In the third, and most important, criterion of 
economic policy it is less easy to strike a balance 
between the two parties: for the simple reason that 
few members, on either side of the committee, seemed 
to realise that the criterion exists. The real charge that 
should have been laid against the Government during 
these debates is that none of its major measures seems 
to have any relevance to what should be the central 
objective of British economic policy : namely, to expand 
the national income, and to increase the incentive to 
save and invest more of it. For the full absurdity of the 
present impasse needs to be emphasised time and again. 
Because fixed investment has at last increased a small 
part of the way towards the level it ought to have 
achieved several years ago, it has been found necessary 
to cut down spending—including some spending on 
investment itself. Even where proper priorities have 
been observed, the ‘results are profoundly depressing ; 
the motor-road programme of this country now seems 
to be permanently settled at fifty miles of tantalising 
example between St. Albans and Rugby. 

The Government may think that this criticism is 
unfair. After all, present troubles have arisen through 
a sudden if belated surge in investment. And the whole 
object of the Budget—and especially of the purchase 
tax changes—was to cut back consumption in order to 
allow some of this surge to continue. But Mr Butler 
must not make the traditional error of assuming that a 
measure to cut consuming is the same thing as an incen- 
tive to increase saving ; it is quite probable that by 
taxing some incentive goods such as washing machines 
beyond the reach of some overtime workers, he may 
be destroying part of the dynamic behind the increased 
earnings from which higher savings almost invariably 
flow. And the tax on distributed profits is even harder 
to fit into any long-term vista. If Mr Butler had really 
faced the future, there are several experiments he 
might have made. He could have readjusted income 
tax rates at the margins where disincentives to work 
become most apparent : there are certain novel types 
of security, involving a promise of stability in terms of 
real income, that he might have found it worthwhile to 
float ; and there is a left-wing economist’s scheme for 
basing direct taxation on expenditure, rather than on 
income, which might have repaid study. Even if these 
schemes proved impracticable, every step in his pro- 
gramme should have been determined by whether it 
would help to create a more restless dynamic to produce, 
to earn, and to save. It is quite clear that Mr Butler did 
not judge any of his steps by this criterion at all ; nor 
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did the House of Commons. Therein lies the principal 
criticism of his administration. Therein, and not-in any 
palsied charge of personal rudeness, lies the principal 
charge against the Opposition. 

When the final balance of these debates is struck, it 
will be found that the Conservatives’ most fortunate 
escape is that Labour did not deserve any pennies for 
the particular guy it fabricated. It has been a ludicrous 
—not an immoral—idea to try to persuade the public 
that the bland features of Mr Butler are a cloak for dark 
treason and plot. But if only the Labour Party would 
lift its eyes from yesterday to tomorrow, it would 
be easy to show it how to make a guy of this 
Government, it would be a pleasure to show it how to 
be constructively cruel and really rude to this Chan- 
cellor. The guy should not be a greedy and cunning 
capitalist’s friend ; that is hopelessly out-of-date. It 
should be a dull and tattered thing of straw and sloth 
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and no imagination, a tinkerer with troubles, instead 
of the architect of a grand design for expansion. 

The portrait might not be wholly fair, and it 
might not be as easy for Labour to unite against 
as the present fashionable bogey of deceit and reaction ; 
but it would have the advantage that it would bear some 
recognisable resemblance to the present (instead of the 
past) weaknesses of the Tory party, and would there- 
fore help to jostle public opinion in the direction in 
which it ought to be going. The one thing that 
is certain is that the country will continue to suffer 
from completely irrelevant politics, from very moderate 
Government and from unprecedentedly bad Opposition 
until some new leader of Labour manages to create this 
image in the public mind, and to lead the fight against 
it. At the moment, unfortunately, Mr Gaitskell seems 
to be principally concerned in trying to look as much 
as possible like the guy himself. 


Wraps Off At Geneva 


ONUMENTAL nudes are not, happily, a 

dominant feature of the Geneva scene. Last 
week, however, the Palais des Nations was presented 
with two: the rival programmes tabled by Mr Molotov 
and by the western governments. The fig leaves of 
July have been stripped away, and the two plans stand 
massive and naked against a damp sky. Their juxta- 
position does not make a cheering sight; but the 


unveiling itself should be welcomed. It was high time 
the wraps were taken off Mr Molotov, so that the world 
may get a good look at the stony outlines of Soviet 
policy. The Russian demands in regard to Germany 
and Europe now formally presented again are essentially 
those that were expected, and that were discussed in 
The Economist of October 22nd. Few people can have 


imagined that they would be very different. But in 
some quarters it has evidently been supposed that the 
western governments, for their part, ought to have 
yielded ground decisively before the conference began. 
That seems the only possible explanation of the fact 
that the offer now formally made by the West has been 
branded as “ cynical and hypocritical ” in a responsible 
British newspaper. 

Those seem strange words to apply to the latest in 
a series of attempts to free the East Germans from a 
hateful regime, to give Russia practical and visible as- 
surances against any future danger from Germany, and 
to lower both barriers between peoples and concentra- 
tions of arms. Should not the question rather be asked 
whether the West has not once again set its sights too 
low ? The Russians have followed their now stereo- 
typed tactics; they have returned to Geneva with a 
full set of maximum demands, so extreme that Mr 
Molotov has plenty of scope for making apparent con- 
cessions later and thus gaining kudos without sacrificing 
his real objectives—which are to get all American 


forces out of Europe and to reshape the whole of 
Germany the way Russia wants it. Admittedly, no 
western negotiator can play this haggling game so 
freely and ruthlessly. Western governments must take 
pains to show themselves reasonable in the eyes of their 
domestic publics, of their allies and friends, and of 
other watching nations (some of which still apply the 
“double standard,” expecting no matching reasonable- 
ness from Moscow). But it is still arguable that, subject 
to these limitations, the western position at the outset 


' of any meeting with Mr Molotov ought to allow for 


at least a modicum of manceuvre. 

In fact, when one examines the western proposals 
now tabled at Geneva, do they not correspond much 
more closely to the minimum than to the maximum ? 
It is certainly not easy to see at first sight what points 
could be readily conceded from them ; for, unlike the 
Russians, the West is making an offer rather than a 
demand. To induce Moscow to do what Moscow had 
long professed itself ready to do—that is, to allow the 
Germans to reunite under a government of their own 
choosing—the western powers are offering to conclude 
a treaty of reassurance, from which they themselves 
can expect no benefit. They are not touching the 
Russians’ rawest nerve by raising the question of 
Eastern Europe and its people’s right to choose their 
systems of government freely. They are offering to 
help establish a zone of limited and supervised arma- 
ment along Germany’s frontier with the Soviet empire, 
together with a radar “ early-warning ” system on each 
side of the frontier. Finally, they are offering to take 
the considerable risk that a reunited Germany might 
not join the Atlantic alliance—with all the hazards that 
that would mean for the maintenance of American 
forces in Europe. 

This last point cannot be emphasised too often, for 
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it is here that the present western position seems most 
lamentably misunderstood. It was to be taken for 
granted that Communist propaganda would now resort 
to numerous distortions of the West’s terms in order 
to confuse opinion (one such is a charge that the western 
plan involves stationing a German army in Poland). 
Nobody will be surprised, then, to see the Soviet press 
accusing the West of “stipulating that the united 
Germany must enter the military alignments of the 
western powers whether the German people want it 
or not.” But it is surprising to find some western 
commentators falling into this error. The western 
governments have always explicitly maintained that a 
united Germany should have a free choice between 
alliance and neutrality. Common sense alone dictates 
this. Just how, one wonders, could the Atlantic allies 
compel a sovereign Germany to join their ranks, if its 
own freely elected government was unwilling to enter 
Nato and sure that its refusal to do so would be 
supported by Russia? 


* 


What is, however, to be found in last week’s state- 
ment of western policy is the condition that the treaty 
of assurance offered to Russia would take effect only 
upon reunited Germany’s deciding to join Nato. The 
Soviet press pretends that this amounts to the same 
thing. Yet it obviously does not. The Russians may 
indeed have good reason to believe that they and their 
puppets in East Berlin have so alienated and alarmed 
German opinion that a united Germany would enter 
Nato without hesitation. The western allies will note 


this tacit Soviet self-criticism with interest ; but they © 


themselves cannot take German adherence to their 
ranks so firmly for granted. Three questions may here 
be asked. First, as the Russians have repeatedly dis- 
missed all the West’s proffered assurances as valueless, 
what would they lose if the assurances did not take 
effect ? Second, if a united Germany chose neutrality 
and thereby jeopardised the whole structure of Western 
Europe’s defences, what interest would the West have 
in extending its commitments by giving assurances to 
Russia and its satellites ? 

Thirdly, does not the essence of the assurances now 
offered to Russia consist in the fact that they would 
not be mere paper promises, but would be backed by 
the real ability of the Nato-Western Union system to 
exercise restraint over individual member countries ? 
If reunited Germany kept out of Nato, it would not 
be subject to the practical inhibitions which would 
arise from the integration of its defences with WEU 
and the Shape command. Herr Grotewohl insisted last 
weekend that reunited Germany “ being a sovereign 
state, will dispose of its own national armed forces.” 
And the very fact that the Russians now seem happier 
to see Western Germany remain for an indefinite period 
in Nato than to contemplate a united Germany that 
might be outside it lends strength to the argument 
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advanced by the West last week that its defensive 
alliances, far from menacing Russia, add to Russia’s 
security. It seems often to be forgotten that the western 
powers and Russia are alike committed, on paper, to 
restraining any aggressor, under the United Nations 
Charter and the Assembly resolutions of 1950 ; assur- 
ances given in respect of a Germany that did not belong 
to Nato would not noticably strengthen these. 

But the West’s basic dilemma in the present negotia- 
tions is a simpler affair than these problems. At bottom, 
the choice is between granting a set of Soviet demands 
which, embracing as they do the snuffing out or taper- 
ing off of Nato, the removal of American forces from 
Europe, and the rigging of German reunion to produce 
a “democratic and peace-loving” regime a la Russe, 
point inexorably to the death of freedom in all 
Europe ; or holding on and haggling in a way that is 
bound to earn the western negotiators odium for their 
apparent stubbornness. Yet this alleged “ stubborn- 
ness” consists simply of rejecting Soviet demands that 
the West cannot accept and live—while the West is not 


‘ asking Russia to sacrifice even its advanced glacis of 


satellite regimes, let alone to submit tamely to western 
hegemony. Mr Molotov’s momentary readiness to set 
aside ‘discussion of the more extreme Soviet demands 
scarcely veils his real intentions ; these may be illus- 
trated by Pravda’s recent verdict that Nato is “ incom- 
patible with the interests of European security.” 

The fundamentals of the western position, on which 
there can be no giving way without disaster, may be 
summarised as: foolproof and total freedom to enable 
an all-German government to be set up through fair 
elections ; the holding of these elections at the earliest 
possible date, in order to set a term to the indoctrina- 
tion of youth in East Germany and the growth of 
partnership between nationalists and communists in 
West Germany ; and the retention of American forces 
alongside their allies in Europe. . 


* 


There may be room for adjustment in regard to the 
membership of the treaty of assurance, the extent of 
the controlled military zone, and other secondary 
issues ; the western powers have made it clear that 
their proposals are no more than an outline and that 
they are willing to discuss any reasonable amendments. 
But, while compromise on essentials is impossible, so, 
too, is any sort of complacency. Merely to accept the 
present impasse would be to court the gravest danger. 
The western powers should both keep up their pres- 
sure on the Russians, and themselves examine every 
alternative formulation that does not mean throwing 
away the essentials of their safety. And it must not be 
thought that these efforts on the part of the West are 
needed merely to satisfy German impatience for re- 
union. On the contrary, the idea that the status quo 
can be maintained indefinitely is illusory, and the 
consequences of a German loss of patience could prove 
fatal for the whole western world. 
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Graduated Deterrence? 


HERE is fairly general agreement in the western 

countries that the policy of the deterrent—to put 
it more bluntly, the threat to use the hydrogen bomb— 
has improved the chances of peace. Indeed, the facts 
are plain. Once full-scale war becomes a suicide pact it 
can no longer be regarded even by the most cold- 
blooded aggressor as the continuation of policy by other 
means. Even before the’ July conference in Geneva it 
was evident that both the western and the Soviet 
governments had grasped this fact ; at that conference, 
they had a chance to convince each other that both 
had grasped it. They seem to have succeeded. The 
“hydrogen stalemate” is a great deal better than a 
dangerous unbalance, and a great deal surer than a 
balance in conventional arms. 

This is something gained. But that does not mean 
that anybody can feel very happy about the present 
state of affairs. Indeed, who can be content to entrust 
himself to the monstrous paradox of building’ safety 
on a threat to destroy human civilisation ? It is not 
only in conscience that many people are troubled, but 
in reason too. For suppose that something were to 
slip, and the bombs, which can preserve peace only 
because they are so awful, came to be dropped in 
earnest. And can one believe that the age of slips 
and errors of judgment is gone for ever ? 

Moreover, there is the dilemma of the “little 
wars.” Is the hydrogen bomb to be relied upon 
to prevent them also? If so—and Mr. Dulles, 
with his talk of “massive retaliation” last year 
seemed to be implying that this was American 
policy—then two difficulties arise. The small nations 
of the world are alarmed lest any action anywhere in 
the world that displeases the possessors of the hydrogen 
bomb will lead to total destruction. And if the hydro- 
gen bomb is the only answer to the “small war,” 
would-be aggressors will guess (and almost certainly 
correctly) that it will not in fact be used. In short the 
friends of the western powers will be alarmed and 
piecemeal aggression of the Korean type will be 
encouraged. But if on the other hand it is admitted 
that the policy of the deterrent applies only to full- 
scale war involving great powers, then two other diffi- 
culties arise. First, other and less destructive weapons 
of defence have to be kept to deal with small wars, 
landing countries in the appalling expense of arming 
themselves on two (or three) levels at once. And 
secondly, if little wars are not to be prevented from 
happening by using the ultimate threat against those 
who start them, how can they be prevented from grow- 
ing into big wars and bringing the bomb into action ? 
How to make a threat real and sincere and believed 
in (which is the best hope of peace) while also making 
sure that it is never used (which is the certainty of utter 
destruction) ? 


It is not surprising that many people, wrestling with 
this dilemma in their minds, are advocating the idea 
that the deterrent, the threat itself, should be graduated 
—that just as the biggest war can be prevented by the 
biggest threat, so smaller wars can be prevented by 
smaller threats. It is an attractive idea and one which 
clearly requires the most careful thought. Not the 
least of the difficulties in thinking clearly and logically 
about it arises from the words that are used to distin- 
guish the various categories of weapon that are now 
(or.soon will be) available. Most people find it difficult 
to distinguish in their minds between different grades 
of the inconceivably abhorrent. In current discussion 
“conventional” is the adjective that has come to be 
applied to all the weapons of destruction that were in 
use before the first atomic bomb was dropped in 
August 1945. “Tactical atomic” weapons — the 
middle category—are those whose effect, dreadful 
though it may be, is confined within the radius of a 
mile or two. The third category, the strategic, con- 
sisting of the hydrogen bomb with its unpredictable 
fall-out, is the civilisation-destroyer. This threefold 
classification is doubtless very crude, but it will serve 
for the present purposes. Not all the new weapons, of 
course, result from atomic fission or fusion. Chemical 
warfare (poison gas and the like) can probably be put 
in the middle category. The little-discussed bacterio- 
logical weapons might be so appalling in their results 
that they deserve to be put into the worst group. 


* 


In its simplest form, the proposal of graduated deter- 
rence amounts to no more than the advocacy of a 
declaration by the western powers that they would 
employ, in the face of a threat to peace, no more force 
than would be needed to remove it—for example, to 
hit back with roughly twice the force employed in any 
local aggression. Other versions are more sophisticated. 
One of them proposes an undertaking by the western 
governments that they will not be the first to use 
weapons of mass destruction (the third category) against 
any targets—though they would retaliate if the aggres- 
sor used them ; and, as a further step, that they will 
not be the first to use tactical weapons (the second 


category) against centres of population. This would 


be an attempt to confine any future war to the weapons 
of the war of 1939-45 plus tactical atomic weapons in 
the fighting area itself, while still retaining the ability 
and the willingness to hit back with the full horrors 
if the enemy used them first. 

This, in outline, is the proposition that requires 
analysis. There are two main questions to be asked 
about it. 
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1. Would the giving of such an _ undertaking 
strengthen or weaken the chances of peace? This, 
clearly, is the critical issue where logic has to do battle 
with instinct. For though logic says that the most 
unutterably horrible war that does not happen is prefer- 
able to the most humane war that does, instinct tends 
to concentrate only on the horrors and to jump at any 
chance of lessening them. Would a graduation of deter- 
rence lead a would-be aggressor to believe that the game 
might conceivably be worth the candle ? To be quite 
specific: would it diminish the western powers’ ability 
to deter a Russian aggression, the only likely cause of 
major war in the near future ? If the answer to either 
question is in the affirmative, then it is a very dangerous 
proposal. 

In the earlier part of the postwar decade there can 
be no doubt that a western undertaking not to use the 
heaviest available bombs on Russian cities would have 
increased the risks of war. Indeed, as Sir Winston 
Churchill has so often said, the fact that the Ameri- 
cans, and the Americans alone, had the atomic bomb 
was, in those years, the main and perhaps the only 
guarantor of peace. The situation is now changed, in 
that both sides have (or soon will have) substantially 
the same power to destroy each other. But in conven- 
tional arms the Russians still have an enormous pre- 
ponderance, while there is no evidence that the West 
possesses enough tactical atomic weapons (the middle 
category) to stop an aggression. To give the Russians 
the power to decide whether or not hydrogen bombs 
would be used would surely be, as things stand now, 


to restore to them the power to overrun Western Europe 


while keeping their home base intact. If so, then a 
declaration of graduated deterrence in present circum- 
stances could not do other than increase the risk of war. 


Whether these circumstances will change in future 
is very hard (at least for the non-expert) to assess. A 
time may come when the forces of Nato will be large 
enough and sufficiently well equipped with atomic 
cannon and other gadgets that they can be quite sure 
of stopping a Communist invasion without having to 
drop bombs outside the war zone itself. If so, then 
hydrogen bombing will not be necessary to make this 
sort of. aggression obviously unremunerative and it 
could therefore be forsworn without increasing the 
risks of aggression being undertaken. But will this 
time ever come—a time, that is, when a defending land 
army can be quite sure of defeating an attacking force 
many times its size? And if Europe can some day 
defend itself in this way, what about the rest of the 
world ? 

These considerations do not perhaps wholly invali- 
date the case for zraduated deterrence. But they do 
seem to postpone for a long time the day when the 
deterrent can be graduated without thereby losing some 
of its power to deter. 
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2. If war comes, will prior declarations limit its 
eventual horror ? It 1s difficult to be other than scep- 
tical. The modern world has not produced much 
evidence of a willingness of states to keep their 
promises. It is true that poison gas was used in the 
first world war and not in the second—but surely not 
because Hitler believed in keeping promises. If he had 
thought that using poison gas would help him he would 
have used it. If the Germans had tried to land in 
England in 1940, can anybody be sure that the British 
Government would not have used gas on the beaches— 
or that it would not have been justified in doing so ? 
Furthermore, the undertakings that would be given 
under a policy of graduated deterrence would not be 
absolute promises, but conditional ones. In view of the 
fog of war and the paramount importance of speed in 
timing, could much reliance be placed on promises not 
to do something unless the other fellow did it first ? 


Moreover, there is the question of definitions. When 
does a method of killing large numbers of human 
beings enter the definition of a “weapon of mass 
destruction” ? What is a war zone ? (We would have 
to beware of definitions that would appear to mean that 
it was all right to destroy Germany provided London 
and New York were spared.) To draw a distinction 
between legitimate military targets and centres of popu- 
lation may make sense in the wide open spaces of 
Russia and America—but hardly in Belgium or in 
Britain. Would the “war zone” include submarine 
bases, even if they were right back in the enemy’s 
homeland and close to large cities? If so, what 
remains of the distinction ? If not, would that mean 
that Britain could not hit back in the only effective way 
at one of the greatest menaces to its existence ? It is 
difficult to believe that each warring nation would not 
give itself the benefit of the doubt in all these instances, 
and that a fatal competition in the use of “ minimum ” 
doses of superior force would then be started. 

With regret, therefore, the conclusion must be that 
a policy of graduated deterrence, in any form that 
attempts to lend precision to the idea, does not stand 
up to the test of logical examination. One reverts to 
the major premise—if the effectiveness of the deterrent 
resides precisely in its certainty and its horror, then any 
attempt to reduce either the certainty or the horror will 
reduce its power to deter. 

But this cannot be more than a provisional conclu- 
sion. It is difficult for the human mind to comprehend 
all the issues that are involved and to assess the weight 
of so many imponderables. Circumstances may change. 
It is certainly right that these issues should continue 
to be debated and that even those who believe most 
firmly in the policy of the maximum deterrent—perhaps 
they more than anyone—should continually re-examine 
the foundations of their belief. 
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Unfair to the Inn 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


| agpecmcem of complaint from the pubs, the tourist 

interests, the Magistrates’ Association and behind 
the scenes at the Conservative Party Conference have 
suggested that all is not well with the drink licensing 
laws. As these laws have not changed for many years, 
while social and economic conditions have, it would be 
surprising if all was. Unfortunately, it is always diffi- 
cult to discuss this problem soberly because the two 
pressure groups concerned, the temperance interests 
and the licensed victuallers oppose each other at every 
point, sometimes hotly. It will be wise to try to probe 
the present situation in search of light rather than heat. 

The English licensing system began just over 400 
years ago in 1552. Since then, with an interlude of 
“free trade” between 1830 and 1869, its essential 
principles have remained unchanged. Those who 
framed the present licensing laws had two objects. 
One was to curb drinking ; the other, less generally 
appreciated, was to protect drinkers from exploitation 
by the monopoly which the curb itself set up. Although 
the two objects become entangled with each other, 
present controls can be briefly summarised as follows: 

(1) Control of Conduct.——A new licence is granted 
only to a suitable person, and if the justices consider it 
will satisfy public need. It carries an excise levy, for 
“monopoly value,” which is supposed to measure the 
difference between the value of the house licensed and 
unlicensed. The structure of the house is subject to 
the justices’ approval both when the house is first built 
and when the licence comes up for annual renewal. The 
justices’ permission is also required for alterations that 
change drinking space, conceal a part of the house from 
the bar, or affect access to the licensed rooms. Their 
authority is required for transfers of a licence from person 
to person and from premises to premises. At the discre- 
tion of the justices, licences may be declared redundant 
and compensation paid to the owners. 

(2) Regulation of Hours.—Licensed houses may remain 
open all round the clock, but the hours during which the 
sale of alcoholic drinks is permitted are limited by law 
and fixed for each licensing district by the justices. 
Broadly speaking, weekday permitted hours are limited to 
nine hours between I1 a.m. and I1 p.m. in London, and 
eight or eight and a half hours between 9 a.m. and Io or 
10.30 p.m. elsewhere ; there are compulsory afternoon 
closing periods everywhere. In Wales pubs may not 
open at all on Sundays, and in Scotland drinks may only 
be sold on Sundays to “ bona fide travellers.” Permission 
to sell drinks for an additional half hour in summer, or 
for special purposes, such as the televising of the cup final, 
must be sought by separate application to the justices or 
the police magistrates. 

There have been three main: changes since these 
controls (except hours) were last significantly amended. 
One—which, of course, is much stressed by publicans 
—is that drunkenness has changed not only in extent but 
also in kind since the turn of the century. Then there 


were more than 200,000 convictions a year in England 
and Wales in a population of 33 million ; now there are 
50,000 in a population of 44 million. Then drunken- 
ness was an excusable, or at least an expected, escape 
from sordid living conditions ; now it is an inexcusable 
lapse from good manners. The temperance people may 
justly retort that, although these changes are gratifying, 
they do not justify any relaxation in the law ; yet it is 
not only the law, but also the improvements in living 
standards and social habits, that explain the increased 
sobriety of the English people. 

A much bigger change since 1900, however, has been 
the swing from monopoly to competition. That some 
in the trade are not alive to it is no evidence that it has 
not happened. Beer and the pub once had few rivals 
for the working man’s leisure and spare cash ; now they 
are humble contenders among many for the public’s 
favours. The cola soft drinks, espresso coffee bars, 
and competitive television are the pubs’ most recent 
rivals ; they will not be the last. In a few socially back- 
ward areas the poor and rather sordid pubs—with 
amenities far lower than the average—may still attract 
the safe custom of a few immobile old men swilling 
draught beer off their pensions ; but when they die these 
pubs will die with them. . Elsewhere, in an age of greater 
competition, the licensing laws have been replaced, for 
several key decisions, by the laws of supply and demand. 
A new house today requires not only a licence, which 
in the old days was a valuable property rarely refused, 
but also some prospect that there will be enough 
customers to make it pay. The amenities of a house 
depend not, or not only, on the justices’ requirements, 
but also on competition : pub improvement is essential 
to keep customers. And houses may be shut not only 
when the licences are declared redundant, but also when 
they become uneconomic. 


* 


The third change has been the growth of evasion. 
In part, this is due to the fact that a licensing system 
based on devolution of responsibility on local justices, 
who have different problems to deal with in different 
areas, is ineffective in an age when the internal com- 
bustion engine has made distance insignificant. If the 
justices do not grant summer extensions in one district, 
the inhabitants can go where they do. Anyone who 
wants a drink in Scotland on Sunday gets it by becom- 
ing a “ bona fide traveller.” Those in Wales who want 
a drink in a pub on Sunday get it by crossing the border 
to England. 

_ But, even more important, evasion has been due to 
the growth of the clubs. In conception the club is a 
self-governing, private meeting-place for people of like 
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interests. And so it often is. But it has also been used 
to by-pass the licensing laws ; and it is often little more 
than an unlicensed pub. It is subject to almost no 
licensing control: it pays no monopoly value ; its struc- 
ture may be what its members like ; it may open when 
pubs are closed ; it may supply any lawful services, 
amusements, games, and entertainments its members 
want ; it may admit children ; and it need seek no 
favour from the authorities. In 50 years clubs have 
grown from 6,000 to 22,000, while pubs have shrunk 
from 100,000 to 73,000. And, if the licensing: system 
remains as it is, the number of pubs-may further decline 
and the number of clubs further increase. 

That is the present situation. It is a pretty silly 
situation. How to repair it? Many of the temperance 
people, some of the magistrates and the more socially 
backward of‘the pubs seem to think that control of the 
clubs would be the right answer. This idea of using 
suppression as a cure for a condition that results from 
suppression would not be likely to have very enduring 
results. Just as controls on the pub stimulated the club, 
so controls on the club would eventually stimulate some 
other form of institution in which drinking could take 
place outside the law’s clutches and farther from the 
public eye. The alternative “reform” would be to 
free the pubs from at least some of the restrictions that 
are put upon them, but not upon their competitors. 


* 


The feasible reforms require careful consideration. 
One possibility is that—even if the hours for the sale 
of drinks must remain limited as at present—the pubs 
should be allowed to vary their morning and evening 
sessions without legal authority (in some places there is 
little trade from 6 to 7, when pubs are open, but there 
might be some after 10 or 11, when they are shut). 
Another complaint is that the regulations determining 
‘monopoly value,” which may raise the cost of a new 
house by 20 per cent or more, are absurdly stringent in 
an age when the pubs’ monopoly is as circumscribed 
and. precarious as it is today. These suggestions 
naturally raise political issues, but there are other points 
in what might be called the “ pubs’ charter” that do 
not seem to be so much matters of politics as matters 
of common sense. For example, it seems odd that the 
law should still insist on two public rooms in houses 
with full licences ; if the customers naturally fall into 
two groups and are happier in separate rooms, the pub 
will have two bars without bringing in the law to force 
all pubs to have two bars. And the compensation 
system, already a dead letter in about half the licensing 
districts, should surely now be revised. Far from easing 
the cutting out of dead wood, it often delays it by 
encouraging the trade to hang on to uneconomic houses. 

Some other suggested reforms would require 
changes in the attitudes of the justices.rather than 
changes in the law. The justices’ views upon the 
right structure for a new house often go far beyond 
a proper insistence that certain minimum standards 
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should be met. They are sometimes strangely averse to 
trade methods that make economic sense at a time of 
increasing competition: the use of tenants with a part- 
time job to keep small country houses going ; the use of 
outstanding licensees to run more than one house, and 
so on. They could refrain from requesting licensed 
houses to be open when the law does not require them 
to be. The licensed trade may have to consider closing 
one day a week if it is to attract staff away from five- 
day-week industry. Finally, justices could surely be 
more liberal in permitting games, music and other 
facilities. 

In any dispute about the liquor laws economic and 
libertarian considerations are liable to clash with a 
particular kind of morality. People who are fed up 
with the inconsistencies of the present laws need to 
realise that the only liberalisations that would—and 
should—have a dog’s chance of enactment are those 
which avoid this clash so far as possible. The proposals 
which have been outlined in this article, most reason- 
able people may think, do in fact avoid it. As such 
they seem to make up a better case to lay on the Home 
Secretary’s desk than the case for controlling the clubs. 
It is a pity that the Home Office—more, perhaps, than 
any other department of state—has shown the greatest 
sloth in recent years in allowing such problems to 
accumulate ; and then, when they have accumulated, 
has shown the greatest energy in either running away 
from them or dealing with them by repression. 


England and America 


It cannot be denied . 
subsisting between the United States and this country 
is by no means as harmonious as it ought to be.... Yet 
there never were two nations whose amity, it should 


. . that the state of feeling 


seem, ought to be closer or sincerer . . . both are free, 
both are progressive, both are powerful. A great part of 
this ill-feeling arises, we are satisfied, from groundless 
jealousies and pure misconceptions of fact .°. ..we observe 
among our transatlantic brethren a touchiness as to their 
position . . . they have something of the feeling of 
parvenus, who feel that their proper place is not given 
them. . . .' Conscious of vast energy, proud of. their 
wonderful progress, and sanguine as to a far-reaching and 
lofty destiny, they yet perpetually torment themselves 
with the notion that we do not recognise all this... . So 
far from any feeling of this kind, we rejoice in their 
progress almost as if it were our own. ... We adopt 
their inventions, we prize their discoveries, we copy their 
improvements ; we hail every fresh step they make in 
civilisation as a gain and glory to the world.... We 
find there prevails an almost universal notion across 
the water that we are politically dictatorial. ... We can 
only assure them that . . . we are no longer either an 
aggressive, an ambitious, an intermeddling, or a dictatorial 
nation. .. . Our sin and our danger now lie in a precisely 
opposite direction. ... We now only long for peace— 
to lead a quiet life—to keep out of hot water. We ask 
only of our neighbours—and of our American neighbours - 
most especially—that they will not, by unendurable 
encroachments, bully us out of our indolent repose. 


The Economist 


November 3, 1865 
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The Path of Duty 


RINCESS MARGARET has made the decision which must 
have been most painful for her, and which must also 
be in the best interests of Crown, Commonwealth and 
people. Her dilemma arose only partly out of her royal 
position. It is strange how universally it seems to be 


~ assumed that she decided to obey the teaching of her church 


only because she is a princess. But from what is known 
of her it is an insult thus to regard her as only an ex-officio 
conformer. There are thousands of men and women every 
year who face the same dilemma and answer it in the same 
way. The example she has set is not merely of obedience 
to royal duty but obedience to individual conscience, and 
even if all consciences do not put the same definition on 
duty, her example may have a more steadying effect on 
some humbler homes, and some troubled homes, than is 
dreamt of in certain newspapers’ philosophy. 

It only remains to pay respect to her, and to beg, in 
common decency, that the press should now leave her alone. 
Her Royal Highness has set an immaculate example of 
conscience and duty at great cost to herself ; it is for the 
press to try, in some small way, to emulate it. This 
Sunday’s newspapers, please note. 


How Much Deflation ? 


HE most important question that should have been 
T answered in the recent economic debates was not 
answered at all. It concerns the degree of disinflation 
at which the Government is aiming. The measures of 
restraint in the Budget are rather sterner than most people 
had expected. Does this mean that the Government has 
concluded that the prospect is more inflationary than 
current economic indicators suggest, or does it mean that 
the Government is now deliberately aiming to carry greater 
reserves of slack in the economy than it has done in the last 
few years ?. Mr Gaitskell, of course, said that it means both. 
The Chancellor, in his view, is having to combat a very 
grave inflationary crisis of his own making, and is also 
seeking to create undesirable unemployment in order to 
teach trade unionists a lesson ; it seems rather odd that Mr 
Gaitskell should believe that just over £100 million of tax 
changes can swing the economy from one of these extremes 
to the other. 

But Mr Butler’s reply also seemed to be looking in two 
directions. He said that he “ flatly rejects the defeatist and 
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restrictionist conception” that a Chancellor “should 
budget for a certain amount of deflation, so that he will 
always have a margin in hand, and that would be a margin 
of less production and less employment ” ; he still believes 
in “ taking risks ” to secure maximum production. On the 
other hand, Mr Butler warned the House that, in addition 
to his new measures, “ the credit squeeze . . . will increase 
in severity during the coming months”; and his recent 
references to the need for discipline have undoubtedly been 
sterner than usual. One suspects—or rather fears—that 
the actual course of his policy may be to allow unemploy- 
ment to increase to about its average level under the Labour 
government, and then to start re-inflating again as soon as 
it has gone far enough to lose him that talking point. The 
question of how much unemployment is desirable, to strike 
a balance between maximum production and reasonable 
price stability in a country with free trade unions, is very 
difficult to answer. But the Government should be told 
now that the problem cannot be answered by convenient 
political calculations of this sort. 


Wages and the Budget 


HE moderate men of the Trades Union Congress have 
been put in a difficult position, not so much by the 
Budget (the cost of living index will rise by less than one 
per cent as a result of the purchase tax changes) as by the 
reaction of some constituent unions—and of Mr Gaitskell— 
to it. The chosen spokesman for the moderates was Mr 
Douglas Houghton, Labour MP for Sowerby and a member 
of the TUC’s general council ; he said in the Budget debate 
that although “ there are not more grounds for pay increases 
in higher taxation than there are for pay cuts following 
reductions of taxation,” he did “ not suppose for a moment 
that that will stop them being made.” It was on Mr 
Houghton’s initiative that the Prime Minister and Mr 
Butler met the TUC on Tuesday ; but the statement issued 
by members of the TUC’s economic committee afterwards, 
though it refers to the trade union movement’s “ obligations 
under full employment,” does not suggest that the unions 
should moderate their claims. The new political embarrass- 
ments apart, the TUC has to keep its pleas for wage 
restraint down to a ration that its members will tolerate. 
But, with the need for some restraint so obvious, there has 
been one unaccepable and one sensible suggestion this week 
about how the country might move towards it. The unaccept- 
able suggestion was the reiterated plea at last week’s confer- 
ence of the British Employers’ Confederation that employers 
should practise their own form of wage restraint by refrain- 
ing from overbidding each other for scarce labour—* poach- 
ing,” the speaker called it. This is completely to mis- 
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understand the meaning of a free economy. How is labour 
to be channelled into efficient firms, which can. afford to 
pay higher wages, if they feel themselves bound not to 
do so? More constructive was a suggestion made in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday by Lord Perth. This was that 
the unions might be persuaded to couch some of their 
current wage-demands in the form of deferred benefits, such 
as the guaranteed annual wage (i.e., guaranteed payments 
in the event of unemployment) that has recently been 
successfully sought by several unions in America. Another 
possibility would be increases in industrial pensions, which, 
however, would have to be transferable if they were not to 
root the personnel of British industry to the spot. The pro- 
posal bristles with such difficulties ; but, in so far as 
“moral ” campaigns for restraint have any effect, it might 
be wise for the Government and other pressure groups for 
moderation to start to try to influence union policy in this 
direction. To suggest that the workers should agitate for 
deferred loaves might be more promising than to ask them 
to agitate for no bread. It would also be to the workers’ 
advantage. 


France’s Political Immortals 


VEN in its death throes the French National Assembly 
has remained faithful to its traditions. By accepting 
premature elections, it has signed its own sentence of 
execution ; but by rejecting all the suggested substitutes for 
the present electoral law (which no one attempts to justify) 
it has in effect done its best to ensure that its successor will 
~be modelled on its own unsatisfactory image. If anything 
can be discerned in the present confusion, it seems probable 
that elections will take place in December under the old 
voting system—which everybody admits is obsolete and a 
fraud. It is perhaps natural that the parliamentary majority 
should have chosen to hold the election before the opposi- 
tion: has had time to prepare its offensive and before the 
tragic events in North Africa have made their full impact ; 
what is more difficult to comprehend is its refusal to amend 
sc indefensible an electoral law. 

The majority was assisted in its massacre of alternative 
electoral bills by the divisions within the opposition. The 
crux of the matter is that the Right is less divided than the 
Left. As a result, a system designed to combat a specific 
danger looks like staying in force even though that danger 
no longer exists. The present electoral law was devised in 
1951 to prevent extremist “anti-parliamentary ” forces gain- 
ing control of the Assembly. A system of apparentements, or 
alliances, was superimposed on proportional representation, 
so that alliances of orthodox “ parliamentary ” parties which 
polled more than §0 per cent of the votes in a constituency 
would pocket all the seats. 

The system was justified at the time as the only way of 
defending democracy against the assaults of Gaullists and 
Communists. Now the Gaullist wave has receded the argu- 
ment is no longer valid ; but the centre-Right majority 
believes that to maintain the system will help it best to hold 
on to its power despite its poor record in office. The chief 
victims of M. Faure’s manceuvre are likely to be the 
Socialists and M. Mendés-France, who will be tempted 
to counter the disadvantage of an early election by entering 
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into Popular Front alliances which include the Communists. 
Probable defeat or a perilous liaison with the extreme Left: 
that, unfortunately, is how they may see the dilemma with 
which they are faced. 


Turncoats in Morocco 


HE story of the volte face of El Glaoui, Pasha of Marra- 
kech, from fervid antagonism to ex-Sultan Sidi 
Mohammed ben Youssef to acceptance of his return to 
the Moroccan throne looks, at first sight, a collector’s piece 
for the connoisseur of unlikely tales. Yet there is an ex- 
planation of what went on in El Glaoui’s venerable head. 
He is much influenced by the diehard French element of 
which Marshal Juin is the prototype in France; within 
Morocco he belongs to a group, Moroccan as well as French 
in composition, that has made fortunes out of investment 
in successful French business enterprises. From the 
moment of Ben Youssef’s deposition in 1953 until October, 
1955, this group and its sponsors in France worked might 
and main to keep these investments intact under the 
zgis of a puppet sultan, Ben Arafa. But once it became 
clear, this autumn, that their puppet must go and that the 
installation of a Council of the Throne was bound to 
increase the power of younger, more modern elements 
within the state, this group reasoned that a throne (even if 
occupied by a personality who was not to their taste) was 
better than a patchwork arrangement that might well lead 
to some more plebeian form of government. With El Glaoui 
as mouthpiece, and with a bad grace, the diehard element 
in France and Morocco therefore turned to the right about. 
This theory about a development so sudden that it left 
everyone gaping is borne out by the fact that the French 
Right, and its blood-brother, the Présence Frangaise in 
Morocco, have uttered little or no comment on happenings 
that they would not have brooked in silence three weeks 
ago—for instance, the stately official welcome offered to ex- 
Sultan Ben Youssef on arrival in France from his Mada- 
gascan place of exile-and on his unequivocal statement that 
Rabat will be his next address. 


Rouble Diplomacy in Asia 


HE arrival of the Stalingrad at Alexandria on October 
Ta to unload 133 huge cases of Czech arms only ten 
days after the announcement of the Egyptian-Czech arms 
deal has given a fine fillip not only to Egyptians but beyond 


Suez, for it is tangible and gratifying proof of 
“independence.” Yet the kind of stir the news has made 
seriously distorts the proportions that Soviet aid has so far 
assumed in the countries to which it has been offered. 
For instance, an item that has been selected for poster 
publicity is an alleged Russian offer to build the new high 
dam at Aswan. In fact, all the Soviet ambassador to 
Cairo has so far mentioned is that Russia would be ready 
to lend technicians and to barter materials such as machinery 
and cement for Egyptian cotton—that is, a transaction 
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different only in size from the agreements to barter cotton 
and rice for oil made in April and August of this year. 
Meantime, the contract to act as consulting engineers on 
the high dam scheme has been awarded to the British firm 
of Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners ; the commissioning 
of British firms of this type, already possessing immense 
and successful experience in the area, is taken so much as 
a matter of course that it seldom makes headlines, even in 
Britain. 

Before hands are wrung about Soviet competition, it is 
well to remember what has happened in countries to which 
Russian “ aid ” has been offered. In some cases it is vastly 
publicised at the start, but later (when the receiving 
country’s accounts are published) turns out to be a trans- 
action at ordinary commercial rates, China’s foreign trade 
minister recently revealed, for instance, that the peasant 
must toil at increasing food exports to the Soviet Union if 
China is to pay its very heavy bills for Russian help. In 
other cases it is concentrated on one spectacular scheme, 
as in the case of India’s steel projects, and is not spread 
broadly, as is western aid, across the local economy. 
Finally, it is not made available as an encouragement to 
“ progressive” regimes, but on a much more cynical 
calculation of its effects. In recent years, while Moscow 
tirelessly assured the Asians of its eagerness to help them, 
it extended only one credit of any real substance—to 
General Perén’s fascist regime, to sustain it in its anti- 
United States policy ; and in non-Communist Asia the most 
favoured recipient even of modest Soviet help has been 
Afghanistan. 

Rouble diplomacy in Asia is not to be underrated, but 
the healthy reaction to it is to brace for a race that the 
best British firms still know how to win, as long as too 
plentiful work in steadier markets does not damp their 
ardour for tendering in the Middle East. | 


The Real Objective in Housing 


N about five years’ time—that is, by about the time of 
I the next general election—the Government believes 
that the waiting list for council houses will have been 
cleared by its new housing policy. That is the sensible 
objective of the policy, and it would represent a great 


human achievement. That is also the first and most 
important point that emerges from the official memorandum 
published this week at the time of the first reading of the 
new Housing Subsidies Bill. But the second point that 
emerges is that the Government seems to expect little, if 
any, alleviation of the strain on national resources caused 
by the present building programme. It still seems probable 
that the Government is being too pessimistic about this. 
Certainly the figures in its memorandum require close 
scrutiny. . 

The Government believes that, under the new policy, 
local authorities in England and Wales will continue to 
build houses at about their present rate of 160,000 a year 
for the next five years ; if houses for private owners also 
continue to be built at their present rate, which is only a 
little below the local authorities’ rate, the country will 
therefore still be building 300,000 houses a year. The 
Government also believes that about half of the local 
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authorities’ output—that is, about 80,000 houses a year— 
will attract subsidies under its slum clearance and “ over- 
spill” schemes. It thinks that local authorities will build 
their other 80,000 houses a year for “general needs,” 
despite the fact that these houses will no longer attract an 
Exchequer subsidy ; and it is this rate that it thinks will 
suffice to clear the councils’ waiting lists within about five 
years. ; 

One point which can be made—and which certainly will 
be made by Labour speakers—about these figures is that 
local authorities may not be at all willing to build as many 
as 80,000 houses a year for “ general needs” without an 
Exchequer subsidy. It would be more reasonable to expect 
some shortfall below this rate. But this does not mean that 
the objective of clearing the waiting lists within five years 
will not then be achieved. The missing element in the 
Government’s calculation is that it fails to realise how far 
the demand, and the need, for new houses may fall if an 
increase in rents causes a significant number of existing but 


“under-occupied houses to come on to the market. The 


increase in rents that is required is not principally in the 
council housing sector. Indeed, the Government has this 
week produced figures to show that, if its estimates of 
future building are correct, weekly rents in four actual 
and fairly representative local authorities would need to 
rise by an average of only 8d. a year—that is, by 3s. 4d. 
over the whole five-year programme—to keep the local 
authorities’ accounts in balance. It is the level of restricted 
private rents that most obviously needs to rise ; the new 
level of council rents will appear inequitable until this 
happens. It will be a great pity if the Government is 
bemused by this week’s calculations into believing that its 
main political objective—that of clearing the waiting lists 
by the time of the next election—can be achieved without 
grasping the real nettle. That nettle must be a quite drastic 
amendment of the Rent Restriction Acts. 


The Housing Bill 


LTHOUGH reform of the Rent Restriction Acts is, or 
A should be, the most important part of the Govern- 
ment’s programme, the details of the Housing Subsidies 
Bill, published this week, deserve separate attention. As 
Mr Sandys had already announced, the general housing 
subsidy, now reduced to £10, is to be abolished as soon 
as possible by ministerial order ; it has now been decided, 
however, that there will be a special subsidy for any local 
authority that would then face “an unreasonably heavy rate 
burden ” in satisfying the urgent cases on its general waiting 
list. The Exchequer will also continue to pay subsidies at 
the present standard rate (£22 1s. a house per annum) 
towards the cost of slum clearance schemes, and at a slightly 
higher rate (£24) for various kinds of “ overspill ” schemes. 
The subsidy for housing agricultural workers will also be 
continued. These arrangements apply only to England and 
Wales. For Scotland, the Government has now introduced 
a Bill that will abolish the system of owners’ rates and put 
valuation for rating upon roughly the English basis. It has 
been decided that other measures north of the border must 
wait until this Bill is in force ; in other words, the whole 
programme of reform there will lag one step behind. 
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The estimate that, under the new system, the Exchequer 
will still be subsidising 80,000 new council houses a year 
in England and Wales is arrived at in the following way. 
There are, to start with, over a million slum houses waiting 
to be cleared and, because of the overcrowding within them, 
a much larger number of families ueeding to be rehoused. 
If, as Mr Sandys hopes, the back of the slum problem is 
to te broken in the next fifteen to twenty years, around 
60,000 new dwellings may be needed annually for this pur- 
pose. The cost to the Exchequer will be increased by the 
high proportion of flats in these schemes, on each of which 
it will pay a special (and rather surprisingly) high subsidy 
of between £32 and £60, varying with the height of the 
block—in addition to the extra subsidy for expensive sites, 
which will now be available for houses and flats equally so 
as to encourage more mixed development. 

The various “ overspill ” subsidies are intended to assist 
the process of dispersing population from congested cities. 
They will apply to houses built in new towns, to schemes 
approved under the Town Development Act, and to large- 
scale projects undertaken by congested cities in distant 
areas. At present the new town corporations are building 
about 12,000 houses a year ; few projects under the Town 
Development Act and the “distant areas” scheme have 
yet been started, but when they are in full swing they will 
raise total “ overspill ” building to at least 20,000 houses 
a year. Government aid in these cases is partly necessary 
because of the lack of a pool of prewar council houses which 
can help to keep down the rents of new houses ; but it also 
represents an endeavour on Mr Sandys’s part to integrate 
housing and town planning policies, and to persuade local 
authorities to build in what he regards as the right places. 


The Term of Service 


HE debate on the White Paper on National Service 
i¢ (Cmd 9608) turned largely on what makes a national 
serviceman efficient. To the Government’s insistence on 
the need for a two-year period of service,.even though by 
raising the age of the call-up the number of conscripts 
will be reduced between 1953 and 1958 by 170,000, the 
Opposition retorted that men demonstrably become fit to 
fight after six months’ training. Labour speakers were able 
to ask whether Britain’s retention of a two-year period of 
service, when other Nato countries are content with 18 
months or less, means that allied forces are less efficient 
than British ones. Their argument that the Government 
has surrendered to the generals who are merely greedy of 
manpower will find a measure of easy popularity. 

But the generals—and, even more obviously, the admirals 
and air marshals—are still right; indeed, if they were 
realistic but rude, they could point to France’s military 
condition as an answer to the Opposition’s taunts. But the 
decisive point is that the national servicemen are not now 
wanted to create a big reserve to be mobilised in war, or 
to maintain the absolute size of the armed forces ; they are 
needed to maintain the services’ present minimum effi- 
ciency. As Mr Selwyn Lloyd pointed out, of the 200,000 
national servicemen in the Army, 6,000 are officers, 
27,000 are NCOs, and 88,000 are tradesmen—all men 
giving indispensible service in the second twelve months 
of their period of service. Half the skilled men in many 
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units are conscripts ; and the turnover amounts to twice 
every three years for 55 per cent of national servicemen 
in the average battalion and once in that period for the 
remaining 45 per cent. This puts a very heavy load of 
responsibility on the Regulars, and there simply are not 
enough regulars to bear any increase in it. 

The Government has, however, laid itself open to trouble 
and endless pressure by adopting what is obviously a stop- 
gap expedient. For—despite the optimistic hints thrown out 
by Sir Walter Monckton during the debate—there are few 
signs that it has convincing plans for rebuilding the regular 
forces on the scale needed to cut the period of call-up within 
the foreseeable future (although the new education allow- 
ance will be a welcome relief to many hard-pressed regular 
officers and some regular other ranks serving overseas or 
subject to frequent transfer). Until the country has evidence 
of such plans, it will rightly conclude that, however impor- 
tant the trained national serviceman can be shown to be to 
the forces, the basic problem has not been faced. Mean- 
while, the fairly rapid rundown of Britain’s armed forces 
certainly does not lag behind the “ reductions in service 
commitments” which, though Labour speakers waxed 
enthusiastic about them, are more apparent than real’; and 
the efficiency of these forces is now dangerously poised on 
a political compromise. 


The Four’s First Week 


| = early stages of the Geneva conference scarcely 


seemed to justify the words of cheer which Mr Dulles 
uttered on Wednesday. Perhaps he was encouraged by the 
mere fact that Mr Molotov, after a dogged effort to separate 
the questions of German unity and European security—in 
defiance of the “ summit ” directive, which required them to 
be discussed as one item—had at last tabled the Communist 
programme for Germany, nominally drawn up by his 
puppets in East Berlin (it is described in an article on page 
491). But the programme itself offered no encouragement, 
based as it was, according to Communist commentators, on 
the thesis that “ free elections are a device for enslavement ” 
(a chilling echo of Orwell’s “ 1984” slogan, “ Freedom is 
Slavery”). And Mr Molotov took care to double-lock the 
door by emphasising that the absence of East German repre- 
sentatives from the Geneva conference table made any dis- 
cussion of reunion futile. 

In its first week, indeed, the conference had the appear- 
ance of exactly the kind of exchange of monologues which 
M. Pinay, in his opening address from the chair, had begged 
his colleagues to avoid. But it has been a one-sided affair. 
The western ministers deserve credit for the way they have 
tried both to explain why they cannot concede Russia’s 
demands, and to penetrate behind Mr Molotov’s curtain of 
jargon in order to grasp what he really wants. He, however, 
has shown little interest either in listening to the western 
explanations or in giving any himself. The Soviet case is 
again being presented in stereotyped formulae, almost, one 
might think, in looking-glass language. Thus, reunion must 
be arranged by “the Germans themselves”; but Mr 
Molotov is deaf to the western argument that that is pre- 
cisely why all Germans should be granted free elections. 
Again, tension is “ caused ” by alliances ; in vain have the 
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western ministers pointed out that Nato and Western Union 
were created because, and long after, Moscow had solidified 
half Europe into a monolithic bloc. 

There has been no sign yet of the “ other matters ” which 
Mr Molotov once hinted that he would raise. The real 
“other matter” at Geneva has been the presence of Mr 
Sharett, who found Mr Molotov fully as unresponsive as 
did the western ministers. Present Soviet policy towards 


Israel seems to be governed simply by considerations of 
what will ingratiate Russia further with the Arabs. 








Hands Across the Minefields 





HERE are touches of imagination in the proposals which 
the western ministers have tabled at Geneva for the 
removal of barriers between the free and the Communist 
worlds. The idea that radio networks on'each side should 
give an hour’ or so periodically to a spokesman authorised to 
explain the other side’s point of view is admirable ; one 
hopes it would not run into trouble in connection with the 
fourteen-day rule. It is certainly fair to point out that Soviet 
jamming of broadcasts is “incompatible with the directive 
from the four heads of government and should be discon- 
tinued.” But the West should not only press all its pro- 
posals ; it should add others. Obviously there should be 
exchanges between libraries of books, periodicals and news- 
papers, but why only between libraries (access to which can 
be, and often is, severely controlled in Communist coun- 
tries)? Pravda and People’s China can be bought by indivi- 
duals in London ; how much longer are the many Russians 
who understand English and other western languages to be 
barred by their rulers from purchasing foreign books and 
journals ? 

This is no mere debating point. The Soviet government 
is increasingly aware of its hermit-like reputation and of its 
own subjects’ eagerness for contact with the outside world. 
It is, in fact, strenuously trying to make out that it no longer 
imposes barriers. “ The Soviet Union throws its doors wide 
open to foreign visitors,” declared Moscow radio last 
month ; and Russian spokesmen tirelessly recapitulate the 
numbers of “ delegations ” exchanged with other countries. 
On Monday Mr Macmillan patiently and rightly told Mr 
Molotov that these selected, limited and escorted visits are 
of scant interest to peoples accustomed to free and unin- 
hibited contact. Fear and suspicion will, indeed, be signifi- 
cantly lessened only when individuals can move freely across 
the mined and high-voltaged-wired barriers with which the 
Communists have scarred the face of Europe. And the jovial 
assurance given by Mr Ankudinov, the head of “ Intourist,” 
in London last week, that British visitors will find no restric- 
tions on movement within Soviet territory would ring less 
hollowly if whole areas, such as the Baltic states, had not 
been virtually sealed off from outsiders’ eyes for a decade 
and more. 

Not surprisingly, Mr Molotov’s main response to western 
suggestions about lowering barriers was to demand unre- 
stricted trade—and, intriguingly, to hint at a new eagerness 
for credits from capitalist countries. He thereby reminded 
his audience that Marxist regimes are more interested in 

machinery and minerals than in men, and that the Com- 
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munist bloc is still as keen to obtain western supplies as to 


learn from western “advanced techniques.” Two other 
reminders might usefully be added: that Communist 
regimes naturally control all their foreign trade, so that a 
scrapping of western controls would produce a decidedly 
one-sided situation ; and that, despite all that Mr Molotov 
may say, friendship and understanding do not, in reality, 
always follow the trade flag. Machine-tools and manganese 
are no substitute for personal freedom of movement, and 
the West ought not to accept Mr Molotov’s argument that 
the two are inseparably linked. 


Party Games in Singapore 


HERE could hardly have been a more blatant demonstra- 
T tion of Communist techniques for gaining power than 
that staged at the first annual conference of Mr Marshall’s 
Labour Front party in Singapore last week. The Com- 
munists showed their contempt for the efficiency of the 
newly-created party organisation by packing the hall with 
delegates who were not properly accredited, and with their 
aid elected a president who was not Mr Marshall’s nominee. 
But Mr Marshall had evidently counted the total of 
authorised votes beforehand, and, when the result came out 
wrong, promptly demanded a check of the delegates’ identity 
cards, whereupon the intruders made for the door, tramp- 
ling a junior minister in the process. The reconstituted 
assembly then voted the elections void and proceeded to a 
new election the following day. 

The meeting itself was an earnest of Mr Marshall’s 
desire to develop the Labour Front as a strong and organised 
party to combat the growing strength in the colony of the 
People’s Action Party, which, though weak in the legisla- 
ture, is rapidly recruiting members to its militant group of 
trade unions, notably the Factory and Shop Workers’ Union. 
Iz: makes little secret of its objective—to discredit Mr 
Marshall’s government and to seduce the Singapore Trade 
Union Congress group of unions to the PAP side. The 
TUC group are politically passive, and perhaps none too 
well organised, though they hold on to their members by 
a fairly successful record of wage negotiations. Yet there 
is plenty of evidence that the process of infiltration has 
begun, and there can be little doubt that the PAP leaders 
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rely upon this process to obtain increasing control over the 
colony economically and, in due time, politically. Mean- 
while, Mr Marshall plans a series of goodwill visits to neigh- 
bouring Asian countries, culminating in a visit to London 
to make contacts and discuss the agenda for the constitu- 
tional conferences next spring. These visits will no doubt 
yield useful results if he can leave his party and the TUC 
unions in safe hands while he is away; but last week’s 
incident should perhaps suggest to him that the ground is 
moving under his feet. 


Bread Against the Budget 


HE announcement that the bread subsidy is to be raised 

by £2 million a year, leaving the price of bread 

unchanged, was a masterpiece of bad timing. Only two 
days before, the Chancellor had said that 


the criterion of economy and efficiency will have to be 
applied at the right time to the range of subsidies falling 
within the field of the Minister of Agriculture 


and the bread subsidy more than any seems ripe for 
abolition. But the announcement, of course, had no con- 
nection with the Budget. Discussions had been going on 
for some time between the Ministry and the industry about 
bakers’ profit margins ; and it had been agreed that the 
existing margin of §s. per 280-lb sack of national flour, 
unchanged since 1941, had been seriously eroded by rising 
costs. To some extent the Ministry has meant it to be so 
eroded, as a way of squeezing bakers’ profits. But if the 
policy is still to have a bread subsidy it necessitates fixing 
bakers’ margins, and their increase (by 2s. to 7s.) could 
hardly be postponed any longer. 

The change does not rule out an abolition of the bread 
subsidy in next year’s review of agricultural prices. It had 
better not. But there are two obstacles in the way. One 
is that abolition of the subsidy would raise bread prices by 
2d. a loaf and would mean an increase in the cost of living 
index. The other is that it might bring about the demise 
of many small bakers, who would find it hard to face the 
competition of the plant bakeries without its help and that 
of the special additional subsidy of 4s. per sack on the first 
25 sacks that they use. There would be some regrets at 
seeing their nice crusty loaves further ousted by wrapped 
and spongey factory products, but it most emphatically is 
not worth a subsidy now costing £41 million a year to 
keep these small and inefficient firms in being. 


Largesse for Laboratories 


EVENTEEN important companies in British industry have 
S this week made a solid contribution to the problem of 
producing more scientists. 
£1,500,000 for “the advancement of science in the 
schools ” ; and this may be only a beginning, for it is hoped 


They have raised a fund of 


that other firms will wish to contribute also. From this 
fund capital grants will be made towards the building and 
improvement of science buildings in independent and direct 
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grant schools, whose applications will be considered by a 
committee under the chairmanship of Sir Hugh Beaver. 
Maintained schools are excluded from these benefits, the 
companies’ statement points out, because they draw on 
public funds to finance their capital works (including 1,000 
new laboratories built since 1945) ; the independent schools 
get no such help, and even the direct grant is a capitation 
grant towards general running costs only. In spite of 
increases in fees most independent schools are hard put 
to it to modernise and equip their buildings as they need 


_ todo. The grants from the new trustywill therefore be of 


very great value to them—and incidentally may lessen the 
bias towards classics and literary subjects, which is still 
characteristic of so many public schools. 

The fact that the industrialists’ intention is to remedy 
a relative disadvantage now suffered by the independent 
and direct grant schools would not have saved them from 
a charge of class prejudice if something were not simul- 
taneously done for the maintained schools. In a written 
answer on Tuesday, therefore, the Minister of Education 
announced that he is prepared to consider any projects for 
new laboratories costing more than £10,000 (below that 
figure his permission is not required)... These projects 
will presumably be added to the building programmes for 
1956-57, which, as Sir David Eccles was happy to inform 
local authorities this week, have escaped Mr Butler’s axe. 
Only one thing will then be needed to produce a very real 
improvement in school science—more, and better, teachers. 


Copyright Mistakes Repeated 


HE brief Copyright Bill which was introduced into the 

House of Lords early this year, and which expired with 
the last Parliament, has now been replaced by a comprehen- 
sive codifying measure replacing the Act of 1911 and 
extending the scope of copyright. It is a complicated sub- 
ject, and consequently a complicated measure is needed to 
deal with it. But perhaps the hard work involyed in 
grasping the intricacies of the new Bill will persuade both 
Government and Opposition to give it a great deal of time 
and consideration. 

For the objections that were raised last March to the 
limited aim of the old Bill have not been met in the new. 
In order to ratify the Brussels revision of the Berne Con- 
vention, the Government is persisting in its intention to 
interfere with the arrangements under which some cheap 
editions of the works of recently deceased authors are pub- 
lished ; it is going to repeal the provision in the Act of 1911 
that at present enables any publisher, on payment of a 
statutory royalty, to publish a work in the second twenty-five 
years of the fifty-year period of copyright. 

Furthermore, not only does the new Bill repeat the 
provision in the old to set up a new form of copyright in 
television broadcasts ; it is also extending it to sound broad- 
casting—though in the latter case no infringement of copy- 
right will be involved merely by turning on the wireless in 
a hotel lounge. But, under this part of the Bill, public 
(however small and restricted the public) viewing of tele- 
vision programmes will be subject to the new copyright, 
which means on payment of a licence fee and, possibly, 
against a background of continual pressure from the actors’ 
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XSHREDS OF EVIDENCE 


But evidence of what ? Some happening, 

back in geological time, left behind this 

” strange material, with its long, thin, hairlike 

Se / fibres ; but, so far, the fibres have kept their secret. 
* ‘Their present usefulness, however—a usefulness 
which springs directly from this unique, fibrous 
composition—is no mystery at all. There is 
scarcely a branch of industry which does not make 
use of Asbestos in one form or another, either for 
its remarkable resistance to heat, or for its other 


highly distinctive properties. Asbestos, we suggest, 
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is a material well worth looking into. 
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The Roxburgh Hydro Electric Project on the River Clutha.in Central 
Otago, New Zealand, is now in an advanced stage of construction. The 
Dam when completed will be 1,200 ft. long and will rise 200 ft. above 
the river bed—the largest in the Dominion. The station is designed to 
feed 320,000 kilowatts into the South Island grid system. 

The contractors are Holland & Hannen and Cubitts (New Zealand) Ltd., 
Conrad Zschokke Ltd., Geneva, and Downer & Co. Ltd., Wellington, 
New Zealand, working together under the title Cubitt Zschokke Downer. 
Cubitts’ long experience with large contracts at Home and Overseas 
thus gains exports both visible and invisible and adds to Britain’s 
prosperity and a Dominion’s development. 


Now, as in the past build for the future 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS (NEW ZEALAND) LIMITED 


A.P.A. BUILDINGS ° GREY STREET ° WELLINGTON * NEW ZEALAND 
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and musicians’ unions that licences should be refused 
wherever live entertainers could be employed. It is true 
that the proposed Performing Rights Tribunal is intended 
to prevent unjustifiable refusals to grant a licence as well 
as to determine disputes over tariffs. But the problem of 
finding more revenue for the BBC and the ITA could 
surely be solved more simply than by this cumbersome 
proposal, which first sets up a new form of copyright and 
then a tribunal to try to mitigate its possible abuse. 


Siren Songs for Japan 


IKE Ulysses on his perilous homeward voyage, Mr 

Hatoyama is finding it difficult to keep his crew on 
their proper course as the Sirens’ songs echo seductively 
from the Communist mainland. He has recently been 
faced with the return of four Japanese delegations from 
visits to China and North Korea, all of them having under- 
gone intensive blandishment intended to draw Japan closer 
to the Communist bloc. Mao Tse-tung himself has offered 
to vis:t Japan in person. Two parliamentary delegations, 
to Peking and Pyongyang, have been persuaded by their 
hosts to sign joint statements calling, in remarkably similar 
language, for “ positive efforts” to restore normal diplo- 
matic relations, for an extension of trade and cultural 
exchanges, and, in the case of China, for the “ swift 
abolition ” of the United Nations embargo on the supply 
of strategetic goods. In addition, both the Chinese and 
the North Koreans last fonth signed brand-new trade 
“agreements” with private Japanese business groups, 
neither of which can be properly implemented while the 
strateg c restrictions last, and which are clearly designed 
to excite Japanese irritation with the trade controls. 

As the Chinese-American talks in Geneva languish, the 
Communists are plainly concentrating their attentions on 
Japan. The proposal to turn the Chinese trade exhibition 
in Tokyo into a permanent organisation (to which the 
Japanese parliamentarians signed their names) is the thin 
end of a wedge which, by forcing Mr Hatoyama to grant 
step-by-step recognition of the Peking regime, is intended 
to open a gap between Japan and America. The Japanese 
must decide how far they are prepared to let the process go. 
It is surprising that the Diet delegation to Peking, which 
included both Liberals and members of Mr Hatoyama’s 
own Democratic party, should have been so naive about 
the Communists’ purpose. It seems particularly dangerous, 
at a time when Japanese relations with South Korea had 
shown signs of improving, to begin to flirt with the North 
Koreans once again ; even Mr Shigemitsu’s hasty disclaimer 
may not be enough to quell Dr Rhee’s suspicions. The 
Japanese might do well to recall the ugly sight that con- 
fronted Ulysses’s men near the Sirens’ home: the spars of 
wrecked ships that had been tempted too close to the shore. 


Shorter Hours in Belgium 


NATION-WIDE strike which would have paralysed 
Belgian industry was narrowly averted by an agree- 
ment signed in the early hours of last Saturday morning. 
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The unions, it is clear, have substantially won their case for 
a 45-hour week spread over five working days, The agree- 
ment, which became possible only after the Prime Minister 
himself had intervened, will cause misgivings not only 
among Belgian industrialists but also among Belgium’s 
partners in the Benelux Union and the Coal and Steel 
Community. 

Some industries, notably the chocolate-making industry, 
had already conceded the 45-hour week and, under the 
new agreement, it will be introduced into all other industries 
by stages. Although in most countries of Western Europe 
a 45-hour week would be regarded as normal or even some- 
what excessive, in Belgium, owing to such factors as the 
comparative poverty of natural resources and inadequate 
investment in new plant and machinery, costs in industry 
tend to be high, and a reduction of working hours might 
well add to the problem of keeping the country’s industrial 
products competitive. The problem of Belgium’s high 
labour costs has often troubled economic relation with its 
Dutch neighbours. It would be a pity if the Belgian action 
caused a set-back to the steady advance of Benelux. In the 
coal-steel pool, moreover, the high-cost difficulties of the 
Belgian coal mines have been recognised by the other 
partners and, during an interim period of five years, they 
were granted a subsidy out of High Authority funds in order 
to modernise and increase productivity. Here, too, eye- 
brows will be raised at the new agreement. 

The Belgian Prime Minister, M. van Acker, who heads 
the Liberal-Socialist coalition, was admittedly in an 
unenviable position, for the demand for shorter hours was 
supported by all sections of organised labour, Christian and 
Socialist unions alike. But if economic and political diffi- 
culties are to be avoided, a strenuous effort will be needed 
to see that the cut in working hours is compensated for by 
an increase in productivity. 


Togoland Dilemma 


HE report of the United Nations mission to Togoland 

guts an embarrassing choice before the British Govern- 
ment. It declares that, if a plebiscite is to be held among 
the Togolanders now in British trusteeship to determine 
their wishes when the Gold Coast becomes independent, 
they must be given a real choice: between joining the Gold 
Coast or remaining a British trust territory. Later, the 
report envisages, the French could hold a plebiscite in their 
segment of Togoland which might lead either to French 
Togoland joining the French Union organically, or to its 
becoming an independent state which the British Togo- 
landers (some 400,000) could then join. If they did that, 
it would subsequently be open to a reunited Togoland to 
“ federate ” with the Gold Coast. 

This report is particularly awkward because British state- 
ments for some years have insisted that when the Gold 
Coast becomes independent the Togolanders must join it, 
or find a new power to take them in trust for the United 
Nations, since Britain will not continue to exercise 
sovereignty in the area. Britain has therefore strongly sup- 
ported the Gold Coast government’s case before the United 
Nations to take over Togoland as a mandatory power. The 
British argument makes sense in terms of West African 
colonial policy. It is of the highest importance that the 
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Gold Coast, when it becom:s independent, should get off 
to a flying start, realising at once the sincerity of British 
motives and perceiving the advantage of staying in the 
Commonwealth (presuming that the other full members will 
all accept the new member—which now seems more likely 
than it did some time ago). For Britain to rule in Togoland 
would certainly be 
regarded by Dr 
Nkrumah and _ his 
colleagues asa 
breach of promise 
made in the past to 
get out completely ; 
it would give Gold 
Coast extremists a 
chance to work up 
anti-British feeling, 
and would probably 
strengthen Ashanti 
separatism. 

Yet the visiting 
mission’s argument 
is valid ; a plebiscite 
with only one 
answer is no 
plebiscite at all. The United Nations is most unlikely to 
accept any other alternative—such as extending French 
trusteeship now; and no plebiscite would be regarded as 
fair unless the United Nations sponsored it. In the United 
Nations there is a deep, if surprising, suspicion of the “ black 
imperialism ” of Dr Nkrumah’s government—and little less 
of British motives in supporting it. And some of the United 
Nations, of course, would be delighted to see Britain 
embroiled in another colonial muddle. It will not be easy 
to find a way out—not least because of the practical diffi- 
culties imposed by the probability that the Northern and 
Southern parts of Togoland will vote differently. 





A Matter of Face? 


UESTIONS about the “ 14-day rule ” (the ban on broad- 
Qos discussions of subjects that are to be debated in 

Parliament within a fortnight) have now become a staple 
part of the Parliamentary diet whenever the Prime Minister 
o1 the Postmaster-General has to take his share of Question 
Time ; and there is a real danger that Sir Anthony in 
particular, in his repeated defences of an indefensible rule, 
is one day going to make a statement from which he 
can never retreat. This week’s crop of questions boiled 
over after a ludicrous confusion about the application of 
the rule to the Budget. The debate on the Budget resolu- 
tions ended at teatime a week ago this Friday. The ITA 
rightly interpreted this as meaning that from that point 
onwards discussion of the Budget on its programmes was 
permissible, at least until the publication of the Finance 
Bill. But the BBC still banned discussion last weekend, 
on the grounds that the Budget was mentioned in the 
motion for Monday’s censure debate. The readiness with 
which it did so (in theory at least) suggests that it may be 
more ready to make the rule look ridiculous than to make 
the best of it. 
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Another puzzle set by the rule was raised in the Commons 
on Tuesday. Parliament knows about its coming business 
at most eight days ahead. MPs are told each Thursday 
what is to be discussed in the following week, so that on 
any Wednesday they do not officially know even what they 
are going to talk about the next Monday. But if the BBC 
and the ITA are to operate the 14-day rule effectively, they 
must always know what is happening a fortnight ahead. 
In theory the BBC and the ITA should not know before 
Parliament, but they must if they are to apply the rule. 
Sir Anthony’s explanation of this conundrum was that 
anyone can be told about future business if he asks. But, 
as an old Leader of the House, Sir Anthony knows quite 
well that any backbencher who asks about business more 
than a week ahead is always tartly told by the Leader, “I 
am only announcing business for next week.” It is going 
to be too absurd if this barrier to free speech, and to public 
education, has to be maintained much longer merely to save 
the party leaders’ faces. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The defence programme is being delayed by strikes of 
aircraft workers. At the Hawker factory.at Blackpool 2,000 
men have been on strike for eight weeks for a compensatory 
bonus for night shift workers. A meeting between the 
local engineering employers’ association and the unions 
appears to have been called both too late and at too short 
notice. It failed to find a settlement. At three Rolls-Royce 
factories in the west of Scotland 7,500 aircraft engine 
workers also came out on strike last week to try to get the 
management to sack a colleague who had been expelled 
from the union for contravening a local union agreement to 
limit bonus earnings ; the strikers say that the man was 
“hogging” more than his share of overtime work. The 
management’s attitude is that they like their workers to 
belong to a union, but they refuse to suspend a man who has 
not broken any agreement to which they are a party. So 
the strike continues. But at least.it will not spread to the 
company’s seven English factories, which are prepared to 
give moral support, but nothing more. ~ 


* 


In Birmingham the strike at one of the Rover factories 
also failed to spread to the other five, and the strike itself 
collapsed this week, against the advice of local officials of 
their union. This is a reversal of the usual situation, but the 
men had more sense than to follow left-wing leaders in an 
area where jobs are to be had for the asking. 


* 


Following Mr Sandys’s visit to Oxford, the city council 
has dropped its proposal for a road across Christ Church 
Meadow, and is likely to adopt instead the southerly relief 
route which was sketched in as a “ suggested alternative ” 
on the map published in The Economist of September 3rd. 
This seems to be very wise of it. The line of the northern 
relief route has also been shifted to avoid the University 
Parks. It is intended, when the new routes are completed, 
to close Magdalen Bridge to buses and heavy traffic. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Home Truths for India 


Strr—One may reasonably share your 
regret that Lord Home’s recent address 
to the Indian Council of World Affairs 
has not been .nore widely publicised in 
India, and that certain very relevant 
passages appear to have been missed out 
of such reports as did appear. But what 
grounds are there for saying that “ vital 
parts ” have been “ suppressed ” ? What 
evidence is there for implying that some 
mysterious censorship exists to place 
India’s doctrine of neutralism beyond 
criticism whilst the Indian press must 
be free to criticise everyone else ? 

Those who have had to do their 
journalistic work on the basis of the raw 
material provided by internal news 
agencies in India know the latters’ limi- 
tations only too well. The Indian 
Council of World Affairs corresponds 
to our Chatham House and its proceed- 
ings are not ordinarily open to the 
public. For an address by an important 
visiting minister there may have been 
some relaxation of the usual practice and, 
if my own fairly long experience is any 
guide, it would be quite on the cards 
that an agency reporter would miss an 
important passage in the speech, par- 
ticularly if the Secretary of State was 
speaking extempore. Indeed, I would 
have expected that if the proceedings of 
Lord Home’s meeting were open to the 
press the precaution would have been 
taken by the Council itself to issue an 
official report of his address. 

Those who are concerned with Indo- 
British relations deplore the ill feeling 
which is being whipped up by the 
bickering of newspaper correspondents 
on both sides on what seem minor 
issues. By and large the foreign press 
is extremely well treated in India. 
Ministers and senior civil servants are 
much more accessible than in many 
other countries. I greatly doubt whether 
there has been an abrupt reversal of the 
Indian government’s traditionally fair 
and courteous treatment of ministers or 
newspaper correspondents from other 
countries. By all independent accounts 
Lord Home’s Delhi visit was a great 
success and has done nothing but good. 
—Yours faithfully, — 


London, W.2 GEOFFREY TYSON 


As Far as it Goes 


Sir—In accordance with Mr Butler’s 
drive to restrict capital spending, the 
nationalised industries, including the 
Central Electricity Authority and the 
National Coal Board, are making their 
contributions. It is stated that the 
nationalised gas industry, by making do 
with older equipment, will reduce 
expenditure by £3 million. 


Similarly, should not London Trans- 
port be directed to abandon its squander 
programme of £12 million for new buses 
and the scrapping of the trolleybuses 
worth many millions? Why has 
London Transport disposed of hundreds 
of buses since the war, presumably at 
scrap prices, which have been bought 
by other cities and towns, like Belfast, 
where they are still running satisfac- 
torily ? London Transport now says 
the trolleybuses are worn out; manu- 
facturers say they are not. Who gets 
these bargains at disposal prices and who 
pays the piper ? Does the public realise 
that poisonous bus fumes will increase 
by 25 per cent if nearly 2,000 trolley- 
buses are replaced by diesel buses, with 
a corresponding increase in street noise? 
—Yours faithfully, J. HANcOcK 
Ealing, W.13 


Restrictions and the 


Unregenerate 


Sir—The Note in your issue of 
October 29th reads more into the 
National Union’s recommendations than 
they can be made to contain. Mr 
Thorneycroft declared himself undecided 
on the nature of the tribunal to be set 
up. The National Union’s plea is that 
it should be a fully judicial one, governed 
by judicial principles and procedure and 
therefore most likely to arrive at a just 
decision in what must be a difficult 
question of fact. This plea does not 
seem to be an unregenerate one except 
on the Irishman’s assumption that the 
accused would not be in the dock unless 
he were guilty. You yourself seem to 
have made this assumption by referring 
to a practice under inquiry by the tri- 
bunal as already “condemned” and to 
the tribunal itself as a rod for the back 
of the manufacturers. It is precisely this 
assumption which must be challenged in 
the interests of both justice and com- 
monsense.—Yours faithfully, 

C. F. Wiirams 
National Union of 

Manufacturers, E.C.1 


Second Thoughts on 
Teachers’ Pensions 


Sir—Your Note of October 29th 
counsels teachers to look more favour- 
ably on their new pensions scheme, 
stating that “if prices rise by, say, an 
average of 2 or 3 per cent a year, and 
if teachers’ salaries rise correspondingly,” 
such and such advantages will accrue 
to them. The London and Cambridge 
index of retail prices shows an increase 
from 100 in 1938 to 234 in 1954, equiva- 
lent to an average of around 5 per cent 
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a year. The Burnham Scale applicable 
to four years trained graduates rose 
over the same period from £480 to £821, 
or an average of around 3} per cent a 
year. Had the Burnham Scale risen 
correspondingly with retail price in- 
creases, the figure of £821 above would 
now be £1,120, and were this so, I am 
sure teachers would be more ready to 
heed your advice.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N.W.3 D. H. C. AUBURN 


Compromise in Capricorn 


Sir—Your leader of October 22nd on 
East and Central Africa skirts the issue 
with admirable tact. Unfortunately the 
concept of “ partnership” is not unde- 
fined. We have been told repeatedly 
that people of equal levels of civilisation 
will have equal political rights without 
regard to race or colour—an admirably 
liberal theory. 

The rider is, however, added that it 
is much easier to educate the African 
than to civilise him, i.e., the natives will 
need many generations of contact with 
western culture before they become 
equal, Meanwhile, Dominion status 
cannot be withheld for long from these 
states: the stature of their leading states- 
men like Lord Malvern and Mr Blundell 
alone should ensure this. But at the 
same time, as happened in South Africa, 
the advocates of racial apartheid are 
making their bid for power: Mr van 
Eeden has won a significant by-election 
on this platform in Kafue. Those are the 
heirs of East and Central Africa when 
your Liberal statesmen have passed on. 
And they are bound to pass, as the 
United Party in South Africa has done, 
so long as they have to outbid the 
crypto-Fascist groups for the support of 
a privileged, frightened, racial minority. 

The only solution seems to me the 
radical one—give the native an equal 
vote and thus make him politically 
powerful. Then no party which wants 
to survive can preach apartheid. Other- 
wise the South African story will be 
repeated.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.C.1 J. H. MENSAH 


The Map of India 


Str—The articles entitled “The Map 
of India ” and “ Beating India’s Bounds ” 
in the October 15th and 22nd issues 
feature maps which show Jammu and 
Kashmir as an integral part of India. 
This is not so. Jammu and Kashmir is 
disputed territory and both India and 
Pakistan stand pledged before the United 
Nations to allow its people to decide 
their allegiance by plebiscite. 

The accession decision taken by the 
so-called Constituent Assembly of 
Indian occupied Kashmir—a “ packed ” 
Assembly in no sense representative of 
the people—was taken in flagrant viola- 
tion of India’s solemn commitments. 
Even the Indian prime minister has said 
that the accession decision would not 
prejudice India’s pledge to agree to the 
holding of a plebiscite—Yours faith- 
fully, S. M. Haq 
Office of the High Commissioner 

for Pakistan 
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Frenchman with a Vision 


THE CALL TO HONOUR: 
Memoirs of General de Gaulle. 
I, 1940-42. 

Collins 320 pages. 18s. 
447 pages. 25s. 


“Mi A patrie se léve,” Rimbaud 
exclaimed, “j'aime mieux la 
voir assise. ..” General de Gaulle’s 
lifelong cry must have been exactly the 
reverse. For him France was con- 
demned to greatness and could be 
_viewed only in terms of Greek tragedy, 
a conception which was his chief asset 
when he decided to carry on the fight 
despite his country’s collapse. The 
unknown young brigadier who landed 
emptyhanded in England in June, 
1940, did not have greatness thrust 
upon him, but his vision helped him to 
achieve it. He saw himself as the 
chosen instrument of his country’s 
destiny and donned the mantle of 
Charlemagne as his own and as if 
France were still a great power. 


A myth can look very different when 
viewed dispassionately, and General de 
Gaulle was treading on a dangerous 
frontier between the sublime and the 
ridiculous. There was a strange con- 
trast between his desperate quest for a 
handful of French volunteers and the 
proud tone of his official statements. 
Except for its introductory chapters, 
dealing with the decline and fall of 
France, this book is mainly concerned 
with the lesser happenings of the war. 
The battles of Dakar or Bir Hakeim, 
however heroic, were merely minor 
episodes in the struggle against Hitler ; 
Anglo-French quarrels over Syria or 
Madagascar were secondary events on 
the diplomatic front; while the 
“Muselier affair” was a _ curious 
squabble in the heart of a London at 
war. General de Gaulle managed only 
to set a foothold on the borders of the 
French Empire, but he behaved like an 
emperor, and as such he _ guarded 
jealously his prospective domain against 
encroachment from his allies. 


Behind the visionary, however, :stood 
an astute nationalist statesman. These 
memoirs are proof that he _ chose 
intransigence consciously. Condemned 
by the Vichy regime, abandoned by the 
North African proconsuls, weak and 
isolated, his only capital. was France’s 
past ; he had no source of credit except 
its future. Ultimately the fate of his 
country would depend not only on the 
allies, but also on its own resistance, on 
the France, stunned by the débdcle, that 
was barely beginning to stir behind the 
Vichy facade. A people is sensitive in 


War 
Volume 


Documents, 


defeat, and what seemed like the’ antics 
of a prima donna in London found an 
echo in France. 

Other factors contributed to the 
growth of the Gaullist myth. The 
various elements that were to enter the 
resistance movement needed a rallying 
cry, and what could be better than the 
all-embracing slogan of “eternal 
France” ? Their leader, as a result, 
was something of an enigma to the West. 
Some saw in this authoritarian, unbend- 
ing general the stuff of which dictators 
are made ; others, a revolutionary willing 
to deal with the Communists. 

Symbols, however, have to fit into the 
pattern of social forces. This artificial 
unity could not survive for long once 
back on French soil. General de Gaulle 
had to identify himself with one of the 
various political groups or be relegated 
into the already overcrowded collection 
of French myths. Was he well 
equipped for the postwar task con- 
fronting him ? 

The introductory chapter, in which he 
retraces France’s decline without prob- 
ing deeply below the political surface, 
makes it appear unlikely. But one ought 
not to anticipate. This volume takes us 
only to the middle of 1942 ; it retraces 
the two dramatic years during which a 
stubborn leader, supported by only a 
handful of men, succeeded against odds 
in winning outside recognition and in 
keeping France’s flag flying. At the end 
of the book General de Gaulle still has 
only 70,000 people under his command, 
but Russia’s entry into the war and the 
tipping of the balance against the Axis 
mark the beginning of France’s revival. 
Gaullism was now to find its troops. 

Having renounced a political life, 
General de Gaulle is now gathering 
literary laurels. In this book, his descrip- 
tion of France’s fall, the superb portraits 
of Weygand, Reynaud, Pétain and 
Churchill in the hour of crisis, the rapid 
analyses of the military situation show 
his great gifts as a historian. The real 
measure of the writer’s spell can be 
gauged from the fact that the reader has 
to pick up the accompanying volume of 
documents to realise that he is describing 
skirmishes, not battles, that his events 
are merely marginal episodes. In its 
original French General de Gaulle’s 
prose, moulded on the classical heritage, 
with the clarity and concision of the 
eighteenth century, was hailed as 
masterly. Although it has inevitably 
lost something in transit,. his memoirs 
are fully worthy of a place on the shelves 
next to Sir Winston Churchill’s history 
of the war 
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Tudor Government 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
By G. R. Elton. 
Methuen. 504 pages. 25s. 


Bie work of many scholars in the last 
fifty years has so enlarged and 
revised our knowledge of sixteenth cen- 
tury England that this new survey, 
written to replace the volume by A. D. 
Innes in the series edited by Sir Charles 
Oman, is very welcome. Mr Elton has 
not been content to write a textbook 
which takes due account of the new work 
of others, but has attempted something 
very much bolder. He warns the reader 
that he has “ gone rather farther in being 
up to date than may be generally liked,” 
and this remark applies, as Mr Elton 
intends, to his conclusions and, as per- 
haps he did not intend, to his manner 
and sympathies. Mr Elton’s central 
theme is what he calls “the nature of 
the English polity,” the scope, structure 
and policies of government. He assigns 
a decisive importance to one man and 
one decade. Thomas Cromwell in the 
1530s “founded the modern constitu- 
tional monarchy in England and organ- 
ised the sovereign national state.” He 
was the one great constructive statesman 
of the period, “an administrator of 
genius,” “ England’s first parliamentary 
statesman,” who adopted an enlightened 
social policy. Earlier Henry VII had 
merely made old expedients work, while 
Wolsey was an arrogant failure. As for 
the Elizabethan period, “the startling 
outburst of originality associated with 
Thomas Cromwell gave his successors 
quite enough to do”; and Elizabeth’s 
ministers merely ran the new machinery 
in, making some conservative modifica- 
tions. In all this Mr Elton is drawing 
on and developing the thesis advanced in 
his study of Cromwell’s administrative 
reforms, published two years ago. 
Other scholars have recently read the 
evidence differently and less dramati- 
cally ; and it is unfortunate that, as Mr 
Elton admits, he has had to ask his 
readers to take so much on trust, assur- 
ing them that “the evidence exists, but 
much of it is not the kind that can be 
recited here.” 


This volume is also “up to date” in 
its tough, unsentimental tone, acquired 
perhaps from Mr Elton’s sympathy with 
administrators in a difficult period. He 
regards spiritual values as outside the 
competence of the historian. Of Thomas 
Cromwell’s ruthlessness he observes that 
“the end does not indeed justify the 
means, but at least it explains and to 
some extent excuses it.” Discussing 
economic and social dislocation he com- 
ments that “ inflation is the natural state 
of mankind,” adding that “the times 
were hard for poor people, but then they 
always are.” His survey of literary and 
artistic achievement is brief and rather 
laboured, and perhaps this may be con- 
nected with his opinion that “few men 
ef action ever learned their jobs or ideas 
from books.” Even in the bibliography 
he is capable of equally brisk comments : 
“best ignored . . . best left unread .. . 
time that this old standard work was 
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superseded .. . obtrusive prejudices... 
needless flippancy.” 

But though his main thesis is over- 
dramatised and though the nature of his 
sympathies cut him off from much of 
the heroism, tragedy and achievement of 
the period, Mr Elton has given us a 
remarkably able, fair and compact 
account of the problems confronting 
government under the Tudors : economic 
changes and overseas expansion, political 
faction and war, religion and regionalism. 
Much nonsense is swept away, and on 
most controversial issues he states the 
problems and the difficulties clearly and 
fairly. In a revealing sentence Mr Elton 
writes: “The truer English doctrine 
exalted the power of government because 
it represented the joint will of an organic 
body politic.” His analysis of society 
and government is more thoughtful and 
sometimes more original than one 
expects in a textbook ; but his impatience 
with “ political squabbles ” means that 
his account of politics and personalities 
is dry and compressed. 


Irish Model? 


THE IRISH AND CATHOLIC POWER. 
By Paul Blanshard. 
Deutsch. 368 pages. 18s. 


P 1951, writes Mr Blanshard, “a Jesuit 
scholar . . . challenged me in effect to 
take the Irish Republic as a ‘pilot 
model’ for a future Catholic America. 
I have accepted this suggestion and here 
is my answer.” 

With all respect to challenger and 
challenged, the result has been a great 
waste of time. Mr Blanshard is entitled 
to frame his own definition of un- 
American activities and to denounce 
them; but there is no obvious reason 
why the Americans should follow the 
Irish model if they became a predomi- 
nantly Catholic people. If it comes to 
that, what is the Irish model? No- 
where does Mr Blanshard make up his 
mind whether things, good or bad, are 
as they are in Ireland because the Irish 
are predominantly Catholic, or because 
they are Irish or because this or that 
practice is native or inherited from 
British rule. As elsewhere, many things 
in Ireland have their roots in history 
and are only secondarily, if at all, the 
result of Roman Catholicism ; others are 
directly due to Catholicism and appear 
as much among Italian, or even Ameri- 
can, Catholics as among the Irish. 

Clerical control is suggested by an 
impressive display of quotation and 
narration. As happens when any kind 
of control, clerical or bureaucratic, is 
criticised, there is the pitfall of proving 
too much, by ignoring the unspoken 
assumptions on which people organise 
their life. Here again, the author does 
not make up his mind what clerical 
control may be or to what ends it is 
directed. He seems to oscillate between 
regarding the Roman Catholic church in 
Ireland as merely an instrument of the 
Vatican and as a body that is virtually 
independent of Rome. 

Mr Blanshard’s details are fairly 
Stated in the main, even if here and there 





his leg has been well pulled. He does 
not seem to have employed well-chosen 


interpreters. He regards mixed mar- 
riages as a form of recruitment to 
Catholicism ; anybody living in Ireland 
would tell him that it is a form which 
the Roman Catholic church is singularly 
unwillingly to use. Also, it is at the 
least ingenuous to cite court decisions 
on the custody of children of mixed 
marriages without adding that their 
principles have also been used to give 
custody to Protestant parents. One 
further example may be cited. For 
years the Irish government has provided 
free transport to school for Protestant 
children in areas where they are few. 
Anybody who has bothered to think 
about this arrangement might say that it 
is a neighbourly thing to do. Mr Blan- 
shard’s comment is that it guarantees 
“the social isolation of the Protestant 
children from the children of the com- 
munity in which they lived.” 

Apart from its other implications, the 
comment suggests that Mr Blanshard is 
rather at sea in these matters. Segre- 
gated education was developed under 
the British regime because all the 
churches were determined to retain 
control of the education of their children. 
This is a point on which all churches 
in every country have taken the same 
stand. Most of the issues raised here 
are not peculiar to Ireland or Catholi- 
cism; they involve all churches any- 
where and the states with which they 
have to deal. It is a recurrent theme 
in European history. Mr Blanshard 
notes with disapproval many things 
that are ultimately based on principles 
which Protestants in Ireland, as else- 
where, share with Catholics. A more 
percipient writer might have fastened 
on the theme of an emergent state feel- 
ing its way towards a restatement of its 
relations with the churches. 


Ten Years After 


HIROSHIMA DIARY. 
By Michihiko Hachiya. 
edited by Warner Wells. 
Gollancz. 256 pages. 16s. 


Translated and 


N the fringe of the atomic explosion 

that flattened Hiroshima city stood 
the hospital that served the staff of the 
Ministry of Communications, and a few 
hundred yards away lived the director 
of the hospital, Dr Hachiya. The blast 
destroyed Dr MHachiya’s house and 
injured him and his wife fairly severely ; 
it wrecked but did not raze the hospital, 
which became one of the principal 
medical centres operating in the 
devastated city, the goal of a macabre 
procession of the injured and the dying. 
Dr Hachiya kept a diary of the days and 
weeks after the explosion, which he spent 
as a patient in his own hospital. This 
diary was later published in the medical 
journal of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and subsequently translated by Dr 
Wells, an American who arrived in 
Hiroshima five years after the explosion 
as surgical consultant to the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission. He, in 
turn, spent three years after the first 
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Amazing story of a British Secret 
Agent in Berlin from 1939-1945. 
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Alan & Mary Wood 


The first full story of the Occupation 
of the Channel Islands by Germany. 
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translation was made in revising and 
editing. 

This regrettable lapse of time between 
the first rough translation and the final 
publication would seem to outweigh the 
advantage of publishing the English of 
Dr Hachiya’s diary ten years to the day 
on which the bomb fell. For it is 
impossible to tell how much of the 
original has been lost in this lengthy 
editing. The value of Dr Hachiya’s 
account lies in its first-hand authenticity; 
and while Japanese is one of the most 
difficult languages to translate, the 
reader is left wondering whether the 
diary needed quite so much polishing. 

During the first few days, Dr Hachiya 
recorded matters common to all bomb- 
devastated cities in the last war ; fire, 
devastation, dreadful injuries, heroic 
improvisation and the human _ spirit 
growing in proportion to the difficulties 
it had to meet. Only the scale of 
destruction was different from Coventry, 
Cologne or Berlin. Later, it became 
obvious that some injuries were not 
normal and the apparently unharmed 
began to arrive at the hospital to die 
without visible cause. With their 
apparatus destroyed, the doctors could 
not do much to find what these people 
were dying from. Patients became 
panically obsessed with a hunt for 
symptoms. When the hospital got a 
microscope, and began to perform crude 
autopsies, the nature of radiation sickness 
was uncovered. 

The diary is more than a simple record 
of destruction. The inferno of fire that 
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followed the explosion, the absence of 
medical supplies, the failure of com- 
munications and the difficulty of getting 
assistance from the districts just beyond 
the reach of the bomb all underline the 
critical importance of civil defence in an 
atomic age. So much could have been 
avoided at Hiroshima had the adminis- 
tration been able to meet the strain. 
The second lesson is one that might be 
pondered by military strategists. It is 
that a major city could be flattened, and 
hundreds of thousands killed in it, with- 
out the rest of the country being aware 
of the scale of the disaster. Many of 
Dr Hachiya’s friends, living relatively 
close to Hiroshima, told him they had 
no idea of what had happened; so 
effectively did the official bulletins play 
down the effects of the explosion. Such 
is the power of mass communication. 


Legal Essays 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1955. 
Edited on behalf of the Faculty of Law, 
University College, London, by G. W. 
Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger. 

Stevens and Sons. 247 pages. 32s. 6d. 


HIS year’s volume of legal essays is 

disappointing compared with its 
predecessors. In the first place, it gives 
the impression that it has been a bit 
of an effort to assemble enough current 
legal problems to make a_ book. 
Secondly, too many of the essays or 
lectures stop short when their subjects 
threaten to become interesting. For 
example, few would claim that the posi- 
tion of foreign sovereigns before English 
courts, which is the subject of an erudite 
contribution by Professor Hanbury, is a 
problem of great currency ; what is of 
increasing importance is the sizeable 
company of officials of international 
organisations who enjoy considerable 
immunities. Again, Professor Keeton 
has written an essay on “ Natural Justice 
in English Law” which promises to 
throw light on questions of individual 
liberty arising out of the activities of 
civil servants and trade unions. 
of the Government’s decision to hold an 
inquiry into part of this subject, con- 
structive proposals would have been 
helpful. Instead, Professor Keeton 
treads some well-worn paths and finishes 
with a generalisation about individual 
rights not being trampled on and about 
deprivation of livelihood with which he 
should have begun. 

Likewise, Mr Dennis Lloyd’s contri- 
bution on “Law and Public Policy” is 
sound as far as it goes. Rightly, he 
contrasts Mr Justice Macnaghten’s re- 
ported statement that “I never give a 
decision unless I can find a case to sup- 
port it” with Lord Justice Denning’s 
iconoclastic declaration that “the truth 
is that [the judges] do every day make 
law, although it is almost heresy to say 
so.” Unhappily, after such a promising 
start Mr Lloyd loses himself in the sands 
of the French civil code and private 
international law. What would have 
been entertaining is an analysis of the 
attitude of the courts over the last 
twenty years to claims by injured work- 


In view. 
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men, or of the judges’ exercise of dis- 
cretion in favour of or against peti- 
tioners for divorce. Expressed opinions 
on matters of public policy are revealing 
enough; more illuminating are the 
“inarticulate major promises,” which 
can be unearthed only by patient and 
laborious excavation and which in some 
branches of the law have done as much 
as legislation in the cause of change. 

Professor Glanville Williams occupies 
most of his 24 pages with what he him- 
self describes as the semantic aspects «/ 
the definition of crime, whereas he only 
hints at a subject that is crying out for 
analysis—the use of the machinery of 
the criminal law for regulating the wel- 
fare state and the economic planning of 
society. 

Other contributions are nearer the 
target. Mr D. C. Holland draws a 
frightening picture of “ Equality before 
the Law” as it exists in some British 
colonies. There is growing disquiet in 
this country about the standard of British 
justice beyond the seas and it seems 
likely that before long there will be a 
substantial movement of public opinion 
asking for an inquiry and reform. In 
a Short and well-reasoned essay Mr E. H. 
Scammell joins the attack on the rule 
which lays down that only a party to a 
contract may sue on it, unless the con- 
tract falls within one of the well-defined 
exceptions. 

All twelve contributions naturally con- 
tain a great deal which is of value and 
interest but, while it is foolish to expect 
that each annual volume must be as good 
as the best which has gone before, the 
book would have gained if 1n0re of the 
authors had followed the pattern of Mr 


‘Holland and Mr Scammell who both 


deal with legal problems which are 
undeniably current. 


Books Received 


~ REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY 


PROBLEMS 1954. 

By the Interim Co-ordinating Committee 
for International Commodity Arrange- 
ments, United Nations. Distribution: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 50 pages. 3s. 


SURVEY OF WorRLD IRON ORE RESOURCES: 
Occurrence, Appraisal and Use. Report of 
a Committee of Experts appointed by 
the Secretary-General. Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, United 
Nations. 356 pages. 25s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INCOME AND WEALTH: 
Volume V 1952. 

Edited by Phyllis Deane. International 
Association for Research in Income and 
ae Bowes and Bowes. 80 pages. 
7s. 6d. 


PROGRESS IN CARGO HANDLING: Papers 
read at the General Technical Conference 
of the International Cargo Handling Co- 
Ordination Association, Naples, 1954. 
Tliffe and Sons. 342 pages. 50s. 


CAMBA REGISTER OF BRITISH PRODUCTS AND 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 1955-56. 

Kelly’s Directories and Iliffe and Sons for 
The Canadian Association of British Manu- 
facturers and Agencies. 763 pages. 42s. 


Tue STATESMAN’S YEAR-BooK 1955. 


Edited by S. H. Steinberg. Macmillan. 
1,644 pages. 42s. 
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A SHIPOWNER TAKES STOCK 
































Transporting 
145 million tons of cargo 


SIR WILLIAM C. CURRIE, G.B.E., 
Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
discusses the vital work of our cargo fleet. 


Have you ever considered the size of the job which our 
Merchant Fleet is doing year in, year out, without fuss or fanfare? 

Carrying the world’s goods involves a wide knowledge of other 
countries, their produce and customs, It also calls for considerable 
skill in the safe handling of a bewildering variety of raw materials 
and finished products. Ships of a special design must be built to 
take specialised cargo—refrigerated ships for fresh meat, tem- 
perature controlled vessels for the fruit trade, tankers for fuel 
-transport and so on, All this the efficient shipping company 
takes in its stride. 

We have our difficulties, of course. The deplorable waste of 
time in turn-round experienced in so many different parts of the 
world is one. This causes a direct increase in the tonnage needed 
to maintain a given frequency of sailing, and when five ships 
are needed to do the job of four, the cost of transport becomes 
needlessly high. 

Despite developments in other directions, ships still carry 
practically all the world’s overseas cargo and a large part of its 
passenger traffic. Our own greatly increased export trade, on 
which our prosperity depends, relies on our Merchant Fleet. 
That Fleet has been a bulwark of the national interest in two 
great wars and in peace a powerful and consistent support of 
the balance of payments. We cannot afford to see it other than 


strong and prosperous. 
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American Survey 






AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Bread on Foreign Waters 


Washington, D.C. 


OTES delivered to the State Department will not 
resolve the “ recurrent uncertainties ” about America’s 
farm export policy which were the subject of a recent lament 


by the President of the Board of Trade. The only sure 
way of ending them would be for the United States to 
dump its vast agricultural surpluses on the world market 
and watch the. bottom fall out. This it will assuredly not 
do, despite formidable pressures from farm interests at 
home, and much of the uncertainty arises precisely because 
the American government is seeking devices whereby to 
run a bargain sale without actually cheating. 

American policy has been greatly and, on the whole, 
fortunately inhibited by the evil sound of the word “ dump- 
ing.” By invoking it, successive Administrations have been 
able to quell congressional urges to set up a two-price 
system for current farm production. in place of the present 
method of supporting basic commodities. This has been 
partly because there have been enough members of Congress 
with a care for America’s international reputation, partly 
because such farsightedness has coincided with powerful 
domestic interests. If, for instance, subsidies only went 
to that portion of the wheat crop allotted for human con- 
sumption at home, American producers of other feed grains 
would feel the unwelcome blast of competition as strongly 
as foreign growers of wheat. Similarly with cotton ; not 
only do many of the domestic producers fear that their total 
income would fall still further if the export price was 
allowed to find its own level on the world market, but the 
textile industry does not relish having its prices undercut 
by imports made from cheap American cotton. 

But the unmanageable stocks which the government at 
present holds are another matter. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is not obliged by law to offer its surpluses on 
the world market at the same fixed minimum prices which 
effectively keep them from competing with producers at 
home. Until recently, however, and for a variety of reasons, 
it has kept the same price for both markets—and has con- 
sequently been priced out of both. Wheat has been an 
exception, since what is in effect an export subsidy is in 
this case given a colour of respectability by the mechanism 
of the international wheat agreement. } 

Over the last eighteen months, this policy has been modi- 
fied, in a rather piecemeal fashion, but with certain dis- 
cernible patterns. The central machinery for handling the 
problem of getting rid of the farm surpluses has been greatly 
strengthened. There is now an effective operating com- 
mittee, on which representatives of the different government 


departments concerned have become accustomed to work- 
ing together ; above it there is a high-level policy com- 
mittee, headed by Mr Clarence Francis, a part-time 
assistant to the President. Moreover, since the beginning 
of September, the Department of Agriculture has had an 
experienced sales manager, whose main job it is to seek 
out fresh markets for American farm products. As a result 
a new atmosphere of bustle is apparent. 

The changes should not be exaggerated. There is still 
great emphasis on the importance of doing nothing that will 
undermine American foreign policy. There is still insistence 
that the United States wants only its “fair share ” of the 
world’s agricultural market and will scrupulously avoid 
using its great economic power to depress prices. But there 
is a much stronger feeling that no one will give Americans 
their “ fair share” unless they go out and get it. As it is 
impossible, furthermore, to find a precise measure of a 
“* fair share,” the American government must retain its com- 


plete freedom of action to make its own definition in indivi- 
dual cases. 


* 


The Administration insists that there is no dumping and 
will be none, but its definition of dumping (when exports 
of farm products are in question) is selling below the pre- 
vailing world price in such quantities as to force it down. 
Ii does not accept the idea that to be respectable it may not 
sell below _the American supported price. A special diffi- 
culty arises over cotton. The world’s total acreage remains 
about the same as it was twenty years ago, but American 
growers have been forced to cut back their acreage while 
in other countries it has been rising. In particular, it has 
been rising rapidly in Mexico and Brazil, whither large 
American merchants, who disapproved of the domestic 
support system, have transferred much of their operations. 
With world trade in cotton stabilised, the United States has 
gradually become the residual supplier. This has been 
underlined by recent figures: total farm exports have gone 
up by 20 per cent over the third quarter of 1954, whereas 
the value of cotton exports has decreased by 65 per cent. 
Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, has, therefore, 
decided to make a trial in January of selling by “ competitive 
bid.” It is typical of the tentative nature of this “ aggres- 
sive” policy that only a million bales of low-grade cotton 
will go under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

Together with the determination to be a little less sensi- 
tive to each and every cry of “foul” from abroad has gone 
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a shift of emphasis from the sale of farm products for local 
foreign currencies to the sale for dollars. The Department 
of Agriculture’s sales manager has a veto over any deal with 
a country for its currency if he thinks he can make the same 
sale for dollars and, armed with the agricultural attaché’s 
reports, he can carry the argument on to the State Depart- 
ment’s own ground when it comes to deciding what a 
foreign purchaser can afford to pay. This does not mean, 
however, that aid is being abandoned for trade. This is 
simply the one form of economic aid that-is thoroughly 
popular in Congress. 


* 


A second method of exporting surpluses is provided by a 
special law under which more than a billion dollars’ worth 
of commodities can be sold to foreign countries for their 
own currency over a three-year period. The law insists 
that such sales. must be in addition to normal trade. This 
is obviously difficult to define, but precautions are taken. 
Market studies are made, the State Department has an 
opportunity to bring its objections, and, if necessary—as 
in the case of a rice deal with Japan, which seemed likely to 
upset Burma and .Siam—before the President. Much to 
the Department of Agriculture’s disgust, moreover, rival 
suppliers are warned just ahead of time. The foreign 
currency that is obtained is available for a host of purposes, 
one of which is the holding of exhibitions and the financing 
of advertising campaigns to build up American farm exports. 

It is quite certain that when Congress resumes its 
sessions in January, the pressure for pushing American 
bread and cotton on to foreign waters more rapidly will be 
hard to resist. While there is every reason to believe that 
President Eisenhower would veto a Bill that ran a serious 
danger of embarrassing his foreign policy, there is no 
doubt that the issue of surpluses will be handled 
energetically. It has already proved a godsend to the 
Democrats and promises to be one of the crucial issues of 
the 1956 elections. 


The Cost of Defence 


, MONG the problems brought most urgently to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s attention during his convalescence 
have been the conflicting interests of a Treasury intent on 
balancing the Budget and of a Department of Defence 
confronted with the rising cost of modern weapons and 
an expanding Soviet arsenal. The issues involved are 
keenly political: the Administration knows that-a failure to 
fulfil its promise of a balanced Budget or demonstrable 
shortcomings in the defence programme would provide the 
Democrats with excellent campaign material. Moreover, 
the high policy decisions involved in cutting the armed 
forces can be taken only by the President. Consequently, 
Mr George Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr 
Charles Wilson, Secretary of Defence, have avoided a major 
debate and appear to have worked out a compromise solu- 
tion along general lines approved by the President. 
When indicating last summer that a balanced Budget was 
in sight, Mr Humphrey urged all government departments 
to cut their spending by some 3 per cent. This would have 
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meant a reduction of $1 billion by the Pentagon. With the 
Geneva spirit in full swing and a confident President at 
the helm, such a move seemed possible and there were 
numerous rumours of cut-backs in all the armed services. 
Challenged by Democratic leaders in Congress, Mr Wilson 
gave the assurance that national security would never be 
sacrificed to fiscal balance and indicated that he was merely 
examining possible economies at the Treasury’s request. 
The result, announced on October 18th, was a decision to 
trim defence spending by only $500 million ; this means 
that next year’s estimated defence expenditures would 
remain at the present annual level of $34.5 billion. The 
intended saving would be obtained by a 6 per cent reduction 
in the Defence Department’s civilian staff, and by careful 
scrutiny of various procurement plans. The armed forces— . 
now numbering some 2,850,000 men—will not be materially 
reduced. 

At present, however, the armed services are preparing 
their own detailed estimates and when they are submitted 
to Mr Wilson he may find it difficult to stay within his 
intended budget. The air force is deeply concerned over 
recent revelations of the number of Russian long-range 
bombers and is urging rapid expansion in the production 
of B-52s—each of which costs $8 million. The navy wants 
an atomic-powered aircraft carrier, costing some $300 
million, and a construction programme for nine nuclear 
submarines each year. The army demands more men 
to implement President Eisenhower’s reserve training 
scheme. Whether economy or defence will weigh more 
heavily in the President’s mind obviously depends on future 
Russian policies, 


Dykes Against Oil 


T AST week, Mr Arthur Flemming, Director of Defence 
3_, Mobilisation, instructed American oil companies to 
reduce their imports of crude oil—from areas other than 
Canada and Venezuela—by some 7 per cent. This re- 
duction, amounting to about 25,000 barrels daily, will 
bring imports for 1955 into line with a formula recom- 
mended last February by a special Cabinet committee ; this 
group had decided that future imports of crude oil into 
the United States should bear approximately the same rela- 
tion to domestic production as existed in 1954. Mr 
Flemming is basing his request on a provision incorporated 
by Congress into the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955 ; under its terms, a domestic producer can appeal to 
the Office of Defence Mobilisation if he feels that imports 
are threatening the level of domestic production and pro- 


_ ductive capacity essential to national defence. 


This pious formula and the recommendation of the 
Cabinet Committee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy, thinly disguise a case of the perennial conflict be- 
tween the Administration’s overt commitment to free trade 
and the realities of home politics. As soon as the trade Bill 
had been passed, domestic producers and nearly 30 Senators 
from states that produce oil and coal brought pressure to 
bear on the ODM. Early in September, Mr Flemming 
asked 18 major oil companies to work out voluntary restric- 
tions on their imports. Several of them pointed out that 
the domestic oil industry was booming, that coal exports in 
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A doubled rate of industrial productivity, which 
alone can make the Chancellor’s prophecy come 
true, will require a doubled supply of sulphuric 
acid for British industry. To this end, new plants, 
such as Marchon’s Solway Plant at Whitehaven, 
are rapidly approaching full production. The 
Solway Plant is already producing sulphuric acid 
from locally-mined anhydrite. The process has 
the added advantage of co-producing standard 
Portland cement to meet the pressing needs of 
housing and capital development programmes. 





Marchon Progress Again 






*--= INDEX OF PRODUCTION 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
——— CONSUMPTION OF SULPHURIC ACID 


There is a direct relation between 
the nation’s rate of industrial 
productivity and its consump- 
tion of sulphuric acid, as shown 
in the graph. The broken line 
represents the index of produc- 
tion for the period 1946/1955. 
The full line shows the sulphuric 
consumption for the same per- 
iod. Both figures are relating to 
1948 as 100. 
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( Marcho Products aid 


Head Office: Whitehaven * Telephone: Whitehaven 650 (8 lines) 

Telegrams: Marchonpro, Whitehaven * London Office: 140 Park 

Lane, W.1 * Telephone: Mayfair 7385 (3 lines) Telegrams: 
Marchonpro, Audley, London 
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othing left to chance... 


AIR PURIFICATION 


In addition to normal air-conditioning, a vast Air 
Purification System makes doubly certain that the 
atmosphere throughout the Ediswan Lamp Fac- 
tory is as clinically-clean and free of microscopic 
dust particles as human skill and ingenuity can 
contrive. 







This immense plant consists of several 
Pumping Stations, each operated by 
25 h.p. motors which deliver heat- 
treated, purified air via distributor 
ducts throughout the entire fac- 
tory. Each Pumping Station 
circulates no less than 159,000 
cubic feet (54 tons) of air per 
minute! The temperature of the 
circulated air is precisely stabil- 
ised by thermostatic control. 

















This is another example of the strict ‘ 

control and technical care insisted up- 
on at every stage in the manufacture of 
Royal “‘Ediswan’’ Lamps. Nothing is * 
left to chance—careful testing and check- 
ing of every lamp ensures that each con- 
forms to the highest standard of requirement. 

























The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 
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the first seven months of 1955 exceeded the previous year 
by 63 per cent, and that restrictions on the import of crude 
oil would impose higher prices on the consumer and be 
contrary to American interests in the Middle East. - 

In the absence of a voluntary response by oil importers, 
the ODM decided to work out its own formula. In doing 
so, it had to solve complex technical problems posed by 
the wish of domestic producers not to reduce imports of 
residual oil, by the need to maintain the flow of Canadian 
oil into the new refineries of the Pacific Northwest, and 
by the necessity of avoiding the kind of concerted action by 
the oil companies that would expose them to anti-monopoly 
legislation. Mr Flemming has announced that he would 
ask for systematic reports from the oil companies concerned 
within the next ten days. If they still refuse to accept 
voluntary restrictions, he can ask the President to impose 
quotas. Whether Mr Eisenhower will be prepared to do so 
is not certain. 


The Coming of the Robots 


RECENT radio poll in Detroit discovered that next 

to Russia what frightened people most was automation, 
On Friday of last week, a subcommittee of Congress ended 
hearings designed to find out “what, if anything” the 
government should do to prepare for what many observers 
believe will be the second industrial revolution. Among 
the witnesses heard were youthful “automation con- 
sultants ” and engineers, industrialists, labour leaders and 
M1 Mitchell, the Secretary of Labour. Their testimony 
was often conflicting, but nearly all agreed that the sub- 
stitution of electronic devices for human beings in industrial 
operations would pose important political, economic and 
social problems. 

For American labour, particularly in its more en- 
lightened moods, automation is a crucial dilemma. Local 
unemployment and the obsolescence of traditional skills 
are bound to come with the age of electronic factories. 
Labour leaders realise, moreover, that their own wage 
claims are forcing industry to put a high premium on every 
kind of labour-saving device. Simultaneously, however, 
union chiefs, such as Mr Walter Reuther, know that 
automation is inevitable and are seeking to approach it with 
the sympathetic attitude towards technological improvement 
that has paid organised labour such good dividends in the 
past. What they are seeking to do is to assure labour’s 
rightful share in any increase in productivity and to educate 
both the government and employers to the economic and 
human responsibilities that will come with the new indus- 
trial age. Labour’s programme includes various forms of 
guaranteed unemployment compensation, a shorter work 
week—probably 30 hours—and schemes to retrain workers. 

Industrialists, on the other hand, tend to soft-pedal the 
whole issue of unemployment, claiming that automation is 
a logical extension of mechanisation and that it would 
create more jobs than it would take away. Appropriately, 
Mr Mitchell took a middle view, recognising that the 
transition to new forms of production would involve 
hardships but asserting that automation ultimately meant 
a higher standard of living and far more leisure for every- 
one. Congress will probably feel that it is still too early 
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to take specific action on automation, but any signs of a 
slump or of a rise in unemployment could make this complex 
issue a ground of bitter political contention. 


Print to Fit the News 


New York 


HE expectation of a general increase of at least $4 a 
ton in the price of newsprint has prompted American 
newspaper publishers to condemn the Canadian producers 
who have initiated the higher prices, and Sir Eric Bowater 
who first suggested three weeks ago that an increase might 
be justified. In the ensuing battle of words the only topic 
left untouched has been the basic economics of the news- 
print industry. 
The publishers, pointing to the recent rise in the earnings 
of newsprint producers (five major Canadian firms are 
earning nearly 22 per cent more than last year) as con- 


PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT 
(000 tons) 
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Canada :-— 


Capacity <:ceees 5,360 | 5,545 | 5,723 | 5,920] ... 
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1,147 


Domestic production. | 1,013 | 1,108 1,083 | 1,211 | 1,121 
Imports from Canada | 4,690 | 4,756 | 4,850 | 4,841 | 4,864 a 
Other imports :— 

Europe ....ec. aaa 171} 206; 183 164 128 | 
Exposts. ..ccccccces 44 71} 105 47| 140) 
Consumption ....... 5,937 | 5,975 | 5,988 | 6,143 


6,163 | 4,849 
| 


Source: The Newsprint Association of Canada and American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


trasted with the much less profitable record of the news- 
papers, claim that dearer newsprint will put some of the 
weaker papers out of business. In reply, the producers 
point to the rise in labour costs that has taken place since 
the price of newsprint was last raised in 1952, and claim 
that higher prices are essential to finance plant expansions. 
But the price of newsprint is not based on considerations 
of equity, nor is it determined solely by costs of production. 
Like any other commodity newsprint must bow to the law 
of supply and demand. And, as the existing “ grey market ” 
in the United States shows, demand there exceeds supply. 

There is in the United States a perennial temptation to 
accuse the Canadian producers, who supply 80 per cent of 
the newsprint used in American newspapers, of conspiring 
to restrict production and raise prices. On this occasion, 
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Democrats and Republicans alike have been unanimous in 
demanding somewhat unspecified action from Washington. 
But Canadian mills have been operating above rated capacity 
for some time, and it is understandable that they cannot 
risk expanding until they are satisfied that the increase in 
the demand for newsprint is permanent. The postwar 
expansion of the North American industry, on the other 
hand, hardly indicates a conspiracy to restrict output. 

What is questionable, however, is whether a policy of 
equating demand and supply in the short run by “ charg- 
ing what the traffic will bear ” is in the long-term interests 
of the newsprint producers themselves. While it is unlikely 
that the proposed price increases will send a significant 
number of newspapers to the wall, it is true that, in the 
face of competition from television, press advertising— 
which accounts for nearly 60 per cent of all newsprint con- 
sumption in the United States—has become acutely sensi- 
tive to any rise in rates. And there is also no doubt that 
the Canadian price increases, even if they are followed by 
the American mills, will provide a strong incentive to 
increase production capacity in the United States. In some 
other industries, notably the oil industry, the leading firms 
have “held the line” on prices and foregone short-term 
profits during periods of shortage in the hope of assuring a 
steady increase in consumption over a longer period. The 
newsprint industry might be well advised to take a leaf from 
the same book. In view of its favourable earnings, it is 
well placed to do so. 


History Today 


ITTER debates about the interpretation of recent 
history are a traditional feature of American politics. 
There is, at present, every indication that this will hold true 
for the 1956 election campaigns. The fact that many of the 
protagonists in the most controversial postwar events are 
alive and eager to publish will make the politicians’ use of 
history all the more dramatic. 

General MacArthur has been first in the field. In a book 
entitled “ MacArthur’s Rendezvous with History,” written 
by one of his most loyal associates, the General. argues that 
President Roosevelt’s Administration thwarted his efforts 
in the Pacific, handed Asia to Communism against the 
General’s foresight and advice and nearly wrecked his efforts 
to keep Russia out of Japan. The MacArthur version of 
the Korean war, moreover, is that Democratic weakness, 
aggravated by internal subversion and British intrigue, 
prevented him from defeating the Chinese and uniting a 
free Korea. Although the brunt of General MacArthur’s 
charges falls on the Democrats, the present State Depart- 
ment chose truth above politics and promptly published 
papers showing that the General had constantly urged 
Russian intervention in the war against Japan. 

An even more telling reply is awaited from Mr Truman, 
whose fascinating memoirs, now being serialised, are 
expected to show a different view of General MacArthur’s 
conduct. Mr Truman, moreover, is refreshing the 
memories of his readers about his own achievements in 
foreign policy and about his decisive role in bringing 
General Eisenhower to the fore. Above all, the Demo- 


crats are seeking to show that the picture of a deliberate 
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“ sell-out ” at Yalta and of a State Department undermined 
by fellow-travellers is a figment of the Republican imagina- 
tion. Mr Acheson, after a long-suffering silence, is pub- 
lishing a book, “ A Democrat Looks at His Party.” In it 
he seeks to show that what is good in President Eisen- 
hower’s foreign policy is a continuation of the Truman- 
Acheson docgine, and that what is bad results directly from 
a Republican hostility to intellect, from Mr Dulles’s heavy- 
handedness, and from the adoption of such unrealistic 
slogans as “ massive retaliation.” 

But the Republicans also are seeking aid and comfort 
from the recent past. During his long service as Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr Henry Morgenthau, Jnr, kept a diary 
which ran to some 900 volumes. In it there are bound 
to be numerous references to his assistant, Mr Harry Dexter 
White, who was cited shortly before his sudden death as 
guilty of espionage for the Soviet Union. Under congres- 
sional pressure, the General Services Administration, which 
has control over the diary, may be forced to publish parts 
of it. Republicans are hoping for revelations about “ the 
mess in Democratic Washington.” 


Too Many Tins 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


WO years of poor crops for many of the footstuffs 

which go into tins have at last brought the canned 
goods industry the much-needed benefit of higher prices. 
Widespread disease in the orchards in 1954 and heavy 
frosts early this season have helped reduce supplies of 
canned fruits to their lowest level since the war. Crops 
of peas and tomatoes—the two major canning vegetables— 
have been similarly below average ; the tomato fields in 
the eastern states were devastated by the recent hurricanes 
just before harvest time. Although there is not a serious 
scarcity of tinned fruits and vegetables, the large grocery 
chains are offering higher prices to canners—for the first 
time in five years—in order to assure themselves of adequate 
stocks. 

The postwar experience of the canned goods industry has 
not been an altogether happy one. A growth in population 
and a rise in individual consumption have steadily increased 
the sales, but profit margins have dwindled as increased 
costs have outstripped prices. Although canners point out, 
usually with some pride, that retail prices for canned goods 
have risen by only 30 per cent since 1945, against a 60 per 
cent rise for foodstuffs generally, it has not been virtuous 
restraint that has kept their prices low. The increasingly 
popular frozen foods and pre-cooked preparations are com- 
peting with canned goods by rivalling their convenience 
and offering alternatives should their prices prove too high. 
But, until this year, the chief restraint on canned food 
prices has been the abundance of canned goods themselves. 

In an increasingly centralised economy, the canning indus- 
try continues to consist of a large number of independent 
firms. In buying from farmers and in selling to distributors, 
canneries engage in a degree of price competition between 
themselves which is unusual, if not entirely unknown, in 
many major industries. Particularly on the Pacific Coast, 
where half of America’s canned food is packed, they are 
confronted by strong farmers’ marketing organisations 
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world’s most modern chipboard 


factory to make new Grot@/ abc 
weyrec 


REGO. 


Company & Jicwood Limited in 1945 and has been made for 10 years from 
wood chips (waste from timber-mills) at Weybridge in Surrey. In this time 
Weyroc has completely established itself alongside the traditional forms 

of timber. New ‘Gold Label’ Weyroc carries the story a stage further. 

The opening of the new £400,000 factory at Annan—the first of its kind 

in Britain—has local, national and international importance. Almost fully 
automatic, this plant not only provides new employment for the 

district concerned and a productive outlet for waste Scottish Timbers, but 
helps save Britain importing expensive ‘dollar’ timber. 


WEYROC Man-made Timber was introduced by The Airscrew oa THE WEYROC STORY 


Since the introduction of Weyroc over 70 million sq. ft. of it SQUARE * 


have been sold and employed in building schemes of all kinds. The 
housing drive has been substantially assisted: more and more 

natural timber has been released for main structural requirements. And, 
because of its uniform quality and large size, Weyroc has given rise to new 
labour-saving and money-saving techniques in many industries. 

Now, with the opening of the Annan factory and the production of 

‘Gold Label’ Weyroc, there are many new and varied industrial 
possibilities for this high-precision board. 


The full range of Weyroc boards, now in production at Weybridge and Annan, includes : 


Blue Label Weyroc (45 Ibs. density) Plain, Plastic-surfaced and 
veneered in 3” and 3” thicknesses. 


Gold Label Weyroc (35 Ibs. density) Plain in 4” and 3” thicknesses. 
Weydec and Hardec—balanced boards with decorative plastic surfaces. 


The ‘leafy boughs’ of Scottish forests are once more being put to 

good use. ‘ Thinnings’ (timber up to the thickness of a man’s arm) have until now, 

been wasted. But, with the opening of the Company’s new factory at 

Annan, this waste material will be turned into an improved form of Weyroc Man-made Timber, 
to be known as Weyroc Gold Label. The improvements gained by using forest 

thinnings as the source of raw material in this, the most modern chipboard 

factory in the world, are substantial and of particular importance both to the Building 

and Furniture trades. 

A board with precise characteristics and more precise dimensions, 

Gold Label Weyroc possesses these advantages: 


higher strength characteristics + precision - easier working 
perfect surface for veneering of highest quality 


‘ Till 

Birnam Wood 
do come 

to Dunsinane’ 


MACBETH ACT V 


THE AIRSCREW COMPANY & JICWOOD. LIMITED - WEYBRIDGE + SURREY * Telephone: Weybridge 1600 
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which can exert more bargaining pressure than the 
individual canner. In selling, they are now faced with the 
relatively few buyers for the giant grocery-store chains, who 
can demand low prices as a condition for their large-scale 
purchases. Moreover, canners have been forced to assume 
in the last few years almost the entire risk and expense of 
holding large inventories. Where once a grocer bought 
enough canned foods to last him a year, buyers today 
“ order” but do not actually buy until they need the goods. 
As a result, canneries borrow to finance inventories, and 
offer discounts to encourage buyers to take early delivery. 
The. growth of supermarkets has maximised the demand 
for canned goods ; since profit margins are lower there, 
turnover must be 
rapid. Canners, 
eager to employ as 
fully as possible 
their large invest- 
ments in plant and 1 FRUIT 


equipment which are . VECETAGLES 
used only seasonally, 72:6 


over-reach them- 
selves to meet this 
condition. Expanded 
production, which 
should reduce per- 
unit costs and raise 
total profits, has in- 
stead merely de- 
pressed prices. Until 
this year’s fortuitous 
curtailment, produc- 
tion of tinned goods 
has regularly been in 
excess of total sales. 

The modernisation of canning plants and the introduc- 
tion of labour-saving devices has been restrained by the 
difficulty of attracting capital to an industry that already 
borrows heavily in its operations and which has in recent 
years had net profits of less than 3 per cent. Many canners 
are trying, with some success, to re-enter the European 
markets to which they sent a substantial portion of their 
output in prewar years. The National Canners Association 
and individual companies are now hoping to find abroad 
an answer to their problems. 


INDIVIDUAL CONSUMPTION 


CANNED GOODS 
Ib per person 


oO - 
-_ FRUIT JUICES 


40 ‘47-49 
Average 


Source: U.S Department of Agriculture 


Civil Rights in the Northwest 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


LL over the United States, and particularly in the Far 
West, the Negro, the Mexican, the American Indian 
and other dark-skinned minorities are winning rights and 
privileges long denied them. Legislation opening thousands 
of restaurants, hotels and places of entertainment to “ non- 
Caucasians ” and assuring them against racial discrimination 
has been passed in a number of states. Its impact has not 
been so dramatic as the Supreme Court’s famous ruling on 
segregation in schools, but these laws and the change in 
public attitude which they have helped create are no less 
significant. 
Two direct consequences of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
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Harbour brought on a change in the pattern of racial rela- 
tionships in the Pacific Northwest. One was the summary 
evacuation from their Pacific Coast homes of thousands 
of Japanese-Americans. The postwar reaction to this 
“ security” measure took the form of public sympathy for 
the dispossessed Japanese, a sentiment that embraced other 
non-white residents. A second consequence of the war was 
the sudden and enormous growth of the shipbuilding indus- 
try in the region. Entire trainloads of unskilled workers, a’ 
large percentage of them Negroes, moved from the Atlantic 
seaboard to Portland, Oregon, to man the new shipyards, 
and the city, which had a stable population of about 2,000 
Negroes, found itself in a few months with more than ten 
times that many. With this influx came an awareness of 
racial discrimination and the growth of agitation against it. 
Both the Oregon and Washington Legislatures passed Fair 
Employment Practices Acts, outlawing racial. discrimination 
in hiring, and civil rights laws, making it illegal for hotels 
or places of public entertainment to refuse service to anyone 
because of race, colour or religion. 

Many Oregon citizens, while disapproving of racial 
segregation and discrimination, felt that laws forbid- 
ding them would merely’ inflame prejudice and make 
for greater friction. These fears have proved ground- 
less. Oregon’s Act has won such wide public acceptance 
that, in the six years since it was passed, there has 
been only. one occasion on which the authorities have 
had to go to court. This legislation, moreover, has created 
countless new job opportunities for non-whites. A Negro 
has been appointed assistant commissioner in the Oregon 
State Department of Labour ; Negroes teach college classes, 
drive buses for the Portland Traction Company and work 
on the editorial staffs of the city’s daily newspapers. Public 
opinion in Oregon has been transformed on the whole issue 
of discrimination. In 1950, citizens of Portland voted 
76,444 to 61,058 against a municipal civil rights law after 
a spirited campaign. But less than three years later, 
opponents of the law adopted by the State Legislature could 
gather only 11,000 signatures in a vain attempt to obtain a 
public referendum. 


* 


But when it comes to housing, there is still room for 
improvement. The bulk of Portland’s Negro population is 
concentrated in one sector of the city which displays the 
classic combination of inferior accommodations and high 
rents. During the past year the Urban League has been 
engaged in an extensive study of the effect on property 
values caused by the introduction of a non-white resident 
into a neighbourhood. Its bulletin states: 


“The ghettoes—the areas of non-white concentration— 
have continued to expand. But there are some 
positive developments worth reporting. Now and then 
it has come to our attention that a non-white family 
has been able to move into a home outside the ghettoes. 
In only one instance was a furore raised, and this proved 
an excellent opportunity for community education.” 


Oregon still has its problems in racial relationships. But 
many have been solved, and others are on the way to 
solution. Oregon’s progress is especially significant, for it 
was this state that, in 1859, wrote into its Constitution a 
celebrated article excluding from its territory all Negroes, 
whether slave or free. This provision was never enforced, 
but it was repealed only recently. 
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The World Overseas 





Mr Sharett’s Mission 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


HERE is at present in the Knesset in Jerusalem no 
majority for a preventive war. This is the most 
important fact to be noted in the present tense political 
scene in Israel and in the very dangerous situation along its 
frontiers. 

The only party which has come out forcibly and unequi- 
vocally for a preventive war is, of course, Heruth, always 
“ activist’ and scornful of methods other than those of the 
mailed fist. Heruth enjoys today a much stronger position 
in Parliament than it did before the elections last July which 
made the party the second strongest in the House. But 
Heruth has until now been unable to attract partners or 
satellites in the Knesset. The General Zionists appear to 
have changed the guarded, rather anti-activist attitude which 
they retained when still in the cabinet to one more in 
sympathy with that of the extremists. But they might veer 
round again. The Labour parties, Mapai, Mapam and 
Achduth Avodah follow Mr Sharett’s lead which, while 
calling for arms, will first try every political expedient 
before resorting to war. So does the religious bloc. The 
small Communist party is, of course, as busy as ever in 
following the Moscow line. 

The majority in the Knesset for Mr Sharett’s line does 
not mean that the thinking of Heruth is confined to its own 
ranks. In ‘the debate on foreign policy two weeks ago a 
speaker from the Mapai party who was the chairman of the 
foreign policy committee in the last Knesset attracted notice 
by advocating preventive war. The same speaker followed 
this up with an appearance at a public meeting in Tel Aviv, 
at which he appealed to world Jewry to send a hundred 
thousand young people to Israel to help defend the country. 

The arguments for immediate action offered by Heruth 
are simple in their deceptiveness. In a year or two, it is 
said, Egypt will be much stronger than it is today ; and 
when the Egyptian army has mastered the use of modern 
weapons which are reaching Alexandria in considerable 
quantities, it will attack Israel. The Egyptians have until 
now obstinately refused to make peace, to arrive at a 
settlement of the thorny border problems or to lift the 
blockade. It would be suicidal for Israel to miss its oppor- 
tunity now when its army is still superior, its morale high 
and its organisation well-knit. 

This sort of appeal is strong, especially in the tense 
atmosphere of Israel today. The advocates of a more 
prudent policy have a difficult task. They have to try to 
show that war, although possible, is by no means inevit- 


able ; that in any case every other possible means must be 
used before the final grave decision is taken. But their 
main argument today is the complete change which has 
occurred in the Middle Eastern scene with the appearance 
of the Russians. It is understood in Israel—albeit slowly— 
that the supply of arms from the Communist bloc to Egypt 
and probably to some other of the Arab states involves the 
work of experts and technicians from Communist countries 
among the Arab armies and that the entrance of the 
Russians into the region gives the Israel-Arab conflict a 
global significance. Thoughtful Israeli observers realise that 
a conflict between Israel and Egypt might well now not be 
isolated. 

Since this sort of argument is much more involved than 
that of Heruth, it does not penetrate easily to the masses. 
What is more, it runs counter to emotions which are already 
thoroughly aroused. Israel has always had a leaning to what 
may be called isolationism. The long years of frontier 
friction have made people familiar with the idea of an 
endless small war which could flare up easily all along the 
long borders. The public has become accustomed to the 
thought that the nation may have to stand alone in danger, 
and that the western powers would not go out of their 
way to redress the balance once it was weighted in favour 
of the Arabs. 

These feelings are today more intense than ever. The 
appeal for gifts to buy arms is being met with alacrity 
and enthusiasm by people from all walks of life. Patriotic 
feelings, always strong, are being raised to fever-pitch. Life 
in the towns goes on as usual, with packed theatres, concerts 
and cinemas, and an innocent observer would not detect 
anything unusual in the crowded streets with their neon 
signs. But people closely follow the border-raids, and are 
well aware that one of them may turn out to be not just 
one more link in a chain of guerilla affrays but the beginning 
of the real thing. 

It is against this tense background that the mission 
of Mr Sharett to Paris and Geneva must be understood. 
Mr Sharett made his dramatic move in order to explain 
Israel’s position to the Powers. If he should come back 
empty handed, without a promise either to give arms to 
Israel-or without the prospect of a stronger and better 
guarantee for its borders or a security treaty, the reper- 
cussions in the country will be serious. If he can report 
to Parliament that Israel can reasonably hope to retain its 
place in the changed Middle East situation he will be 
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able to strengthen the prudent elements. Otherwise 
emotions and extremists might well carry the day. 

Mr Sharett went to Geneva as the head of a caretaker- 
government. The formation of a new cabinet has taken 
even more time than observers predicted. When the elec- 
tions in July brought about the rise of Heruth, the defeat 
of the General Zionists and the decline of Mapai, it became 
obvious that it would be difficult to form a cabinet. Mr 
Ben-Gurion tried at first to form a “ broad coalition ” in- 
cluding all the parties except Heruth and the Communists. 
He failed conspicuously, and veered to a five-party labour 
coalition ; but difficulties that arose over the division of 
portfolios were unresolved when the third Knesset met, so 
that Mr Sharett remained in office. 

This week, under the pressures already described, the 
five-party arrangement has come into being. A cabinet 
of sixteen, comprising nine ministers from Mapai, two each 
from the left wing parties Achduth Avoda and Mapam, two 
from the orthodox Hapoe/Hamisrahi group and one from 
the centre party Progressives is likely to command 80 out 
of 120 votes. But the inclination to form a broader coalition 
is not dead ; its survival is helped by the feeling of national 
emergency which demands a cabinet based on as much 
popular support as possible. The General Zionists, who 
until recently held back from coalition talks, now advocate 
a cabinet which would include all parties, even Heruth, 
leaving out only the Communists. Though this call may 
meet with no immediate response it may well prove to be 
a straw in the wind. A narrow coalition could be reshuffled 
after a few months to allow the inclusion at least of the 
General Zionists ; Heruth will probably be reluctant to 
renounce its new advantage as the biggest opposition party. 

Should prudence prevail, a flare-up be prevented and Mr 
Sharett come back with some sort of achievement, the 
political scene in Israel will still not be the same as before 
his dash to Geneva. The last weeks have brought about the 
complete acceptance of activism, that is, retaliation for 
infiltration and frontier violations by military raids. And 
these raids have step by step gained in extent and intensity. 
This development is taken in Israel as a matter of course, 
but it is dangerous. Bigger and bigger raids tend to become 
a small war which could imperceptibly change character. 
Some day it might easily progress beyond the point of no 
return. 


Norway Remembers Quisling 


ARD memories linger long in the Norwegian climate. 

The fall from office last week of the young and 
brilliant Minister of Justice, Hr Jens Hauge, was brought 
about by the refusal of a majority of Norwegian MPs, 
including some members of Hr Hauge’s own Labour party, 
to forget the record of 183 civil servants who had been 
Nazi sympathisers during the war. In common with about 
100,000 other Norwegians, these men had been members 
of Nasjonal Samling (NS), the pro-German party of Hr 
Quisling, and were suspended from duty for a time after 
the war. They have since been claiming compensation for 
the salaries they lost during that period on the grounds 
that they had resigned from Nasjonal Samling before the 
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Norwegian government—in exile in Britain—passed its law 
on collaboration in 1944. 

The Supreme Court approved their claim, and Hr Hauge 
recommended that back-pay be allowed to them ; but his 
recommendation was rejected in the Storting by a fairly 
substantial majority which must have included some 
members of the usually well-drilled Norwegian Labour 
party. There does not seem to be any doubt that the men 
had in fact resigned before the date in question, but Hr 
Hauge’s parliamentary critics suggested that the matter 
was so old that the claims ought to be held to have lapsed. 
This argument had a somewhat legalistic air, especially in 
view of the slowness of earlier proceedings to deal with 
the claims. 

In any case, the 183 men involved were only the small 
fry of Nasjonal Samling. A handful of Norway’s major 
collaborators, including Quisling himself, were executed 
at the end of the war, but it has been Norwegian policy 
to refrain from reprisals against the rank and file of NS 
unless specific crimes could be laid at their door. The 
case of the civil servants makes an interesting comparison 
with what happened recently in Denmark, when a proposal 
came before the Folketing to grant an amnesty to a number 
of German war criminals and former Danish collaborators 
who were still in prison. Although the Danish Minister 
of Justice, Hr Hakkerup, came under fire from ex-Resistance 
groups, the measure was carried and the men concerned 
had about a third of their sentences remitted. 

Hr Hauge is sueceeded as Minister of Justice by 
another lawyer, Hr Jens Haugland ; but it is unlikely that 
his distinguished career is at an end. After leading the 
military section of the Resistance in Norway during the 
war, he was appointed Minister of Defence in 1945, and 
was the youngest man ever to hold Cabinet rank in Norway. 
He had recently been chosen to go with Hr Gerhardsen, 
whose protégé he is, on the Premier’s coming trip to 
Moscow. Hr Hauge is, however, credited with a rather 
un-Nordic warmth of temperament, and it may have been 
this which caused his abrupt decision to resign. 


Between the Dragon and 
the Tiger 


OME 500 million people, or about one-fifth of the 
world’s population, live in the Chinese countryside. 
The collectivisation of their 110 million holdings is cer- 
tainly the most gigantic social experiment in history, over- 
shadowing even its Soviet precedent. From time to time 
information is released about the progress and prospects 
of this crucial movement. But the most authoritative state- 
ment yet on this subject has only now reached this country. 
It is a major speech by Mao Tse-tung himself, analysing 
past achievements and current problems, outlining the 
regime’s intentions and the opposition they arouse within 
the Communist Party itself. 

It was always assumed that prominent members of the 
party and the army, fearing a peasant upheaval, opposed 
the speeding up of the collectivisation drive ; this may, 
indeed, have been the reason for last year’s purges. Mao 
Tse-tung, in fact, confirms the existence of such an opposi- 
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The case of Blatelia germanica... 


The cockroach has always sailed the seven seas, infesting ships’ galleys and quarters, 
fouling food supplies, spreading disease and creating discomfort by its presence. Until 
a few years ago the control measures available rarely eliminated this very persistent 
pest, and had to be repeated at short intervals. But now, for the first time in history, 
seafaring cockroaches are being dealt with ruthlessly, by a revolutionary combination 
of insecticides and transparent lacquer. 

The insecticides used in this remarkable development are aldrin and dieldrin, 
products of Shell, and much of Britain’s great mercantile fleet is already ‘de-cock- 
roached’ by dieldrin treatment. The surface layer of insecticidal crystals is constantly 
renewed from within the lacquer — even the friction caused by the movement of an 
insect over the surface has this replenishing effect. 

However heavy the infestation, one lacquering with aldrin and dieldrin means 
100% control — and a clean ship for at least two years. 


roast, 


Aldrin and dieldrin tackle insect pests with 
unrivalled effect and economy. Their surer 
kill is achieved with lower dosages. Their 
wider range includes many pests never before 
dealt with satisfactorily. Aldrin is fast 
becoming recognised as the best of all soil 
insecticides; dieldrin as the best control for 
weevils, beetles, flies, etc., on foliage. It is 
also extensively used as a residual spray 
against disease-carrying insects. 

Have you a stubborn pest problem to be 
solved ? 
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tion and his speech throughout attacks the comrades lacking 
faith and courage, who fear “dragons ahead and tigers 
behind.” He accuses them of advocating too slow a tempo 
for spreading co-operation, of always timidly calling for 
halts in order to consolidate. Producer co-operatives can 
only be consolidated while others are being set up—he 
argues—and a pause would merely give capitalism a chance 
to grow in the Chinese countryside, where, Mao admits, 
“in recent years spontaneous capitalist influence has daily 
developed, with new rich peasants emerging everywhere” 
and the “ division into two extremes” is thus liable to get 
worse, with those peasants who are still in dire poverty 
- “ saying that we do not rescue them even if they are dying.” 
Furthermore, the industrialisation of the country is depen- 
dent on growing agricultural surpluses which, he maintains, 
can only come from the larger and more efficient collective 
units. This is why Mao finally brands the oppénents of the 
present policy as the effective allies of “the bourgeoisie and 
the rich peasants.” 

How fast are the Chinese really proceeding towards the 
goal of large-scale collective farms ? It was clear from the 
very beginning that the agrarian reform, which cut down 
the larger estates, could only be a temporary measure for 
the new regime. Peasants with their small plots were soon 
encouraged to combine in seasonal or more lasting mutual- 
aid teams. The next stage—the “ semi-socialist ” stage, to 
use Mao’s expression—was the transformation of these 
teams into permanent “ producer co-operatives,” in which, 
though the work is done in common, members still get a 
rent for their land and a payment for their tools and draught 
animals. The drive began in the wheat-growing regions of 
the North, where the reform had taken place earlier, but 
it spread progressively southwards to the rice-growing areas. 


Number of Producer Co-operatives in China (’000) 


Dec. 1951 Dec. 1953 Oct. 1954 Oct. 1955 Oct. 1956 (plan) 
0.3 14 100 650 1,000-1,300 


These co-operatives already cultivate about 15 per cent of 
China’s arable land. Their number was to reach a million 
by next year’s harvest, but Mao Tse-tung judges this target 
too modest and calls for at least 1,300,000. Half of China’s 
110 million holdings should be amalgamated in 1958, i.e. 
the year following the end of the first five-year-plan, 
and the process should be roughly completed by 1960. 
The mass transformation of the co-operatives into 
kolkhozy on the Soviet pattern—the creation of larger units, 
the elimination of payments other than wages, etc.—is to 
follow and is to be achieved in the late ’sixties. There will 
still remain the task of pumping modern machinery and 
equipment into the countryside and Mao himself admits 
that a quarter of a century will elapse before it is really 
fulfilled. . 

Much of his speech is taken up with advjce on how to 
convert peasants progressively to collective farming. 
Example and propaganda are to play a large part. 80 per 
cent of the co-operatives have increased their output, it is 
claimed, and Mao has given stern warning that co-operatives 
must in all cases achieve higher yields than individual farms 
—although they will receive very little machinery for seven 
or eight years at least. The whole party machinery in the 
countryside is to be mobilised for this vital job and it will 
get outside assistance. Special cadres are to be trained 
rapidly and sent into the field. In carrying out their func- 
tion they must never forget the social differentiation which 
still exists in the countryside despite land reform. Mao 
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estimates that poor and “ poorer medium ” peasants account 
for between 60 and 70 per cent of the rural population. 
They can most easily be won over and must form the back- 
bone of the drive. Indeed, kulaks are to be barred from 
joining any co-operatives which are still at an early stage. 

The snag in this argument is, as Soviet experience has 
shown, that even the poor peasants mistrust the collective 
farms. Mao may think that he will overcome this resistance 
by his gradual method, but his opponents apparently fear 
that he is going too fast and risks provoking a peasant 
upheaval which could wreck the regime. They apparently 
quote the tragic Soviet experiment as a warning: “ Some 
comrades have also found grounds in the history of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union for criticising what 
they call impatience and rashness in carrying out agricul- 
tural co-operation in our country at this stage.” Mao Tse- 
tung himself takes an equivocal position. He takes the 
“ Soviet road as an example,” but euphemistically glosses 
over its most bloody passage, and, somewhat ominously, 
stresses the need to “learn through struggle.” According 
to him, in China, for the moment, adventurists “ dizzy with 
success ” are a lesser danger than the laggards fearing to 
advance. He, too, undoubtedly remembers the dangerous 
episodes in the history of Soviet collectivisation, but he is 
also conscious of what prompted that drive and now 
prompts his own: “ the ever-increasing demand for market- 
able grain and industrial raw materials.” If that rising 
demand cannot be met during the next 15 years, Mao recog- 
nises that “ socialist industrialisation ” cannot be achieved. 

The parallel should not be pushed too far. The garden- 
like agriculture of China has its special problems. Land 
hunger is even greater here. The average family has a plot 
of about one hectare, the average co-operative—less than 30 
hectares. The farms will have to be expanded before 
mechanisation can be applied efficiently and even then rice 
cultivation will present a special case. This explains why 
the mechanisation of agriculture has been relegated to a 
later period. In the next 15 years some 30 million hectares 
of waste land are to be reclaimed or about a quarter of the 
area now under cultivation. The conquest of new land 
may prove the decisive battlefield of the Chinese Communist 
regime. Yet, before waging it, Mao Tse-tung must first 
steer the Chinese economy between the “dragon” of 
capitalism and the “ tiger ” of peasant wrath. The progress 
or failure of Peking’s titanic venture will be watched by 
rural peoples throughout Asia and in other peasant com- 
munities across the world—and note will be taken of the 
degree of ruthlessness that the Communists employ. 


Two Conundrums for the Sudan 


VEN a Parliament hoary with age and experience 

might quail at the two problems that face the Sudan 
Parliament as it reassembles this week. One is by what 
process to bring about the complete independence that 
everyone wants, at a time when fear and uncertainty of 
northern bona fides riddle the three southern provinces of 
Equatoria, Bahr el Ghazal and the Upper Nile. The 
other is how to repair the almost total breakdown of civil 
administration in the south. 
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Parliament’s summer recess has been shorter than usual 
because, unseasonably, it met in August in order to hasten 
the steps it must take before the nation qualifies for self- 
determination. (The processes whereby it then got rid 
of the troops of the two co-domini—Britain and Egypt— 
and voted to determine the Sudan’s future by plebiscite 
rather than by means of the Constituent Assembly prescribed 
in the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1953 were described 
in The Economist of August 20th.) Since then, both its 
problems have swelled in gravity owing on the one hand 
to the dimensions of the revolt in the south Sudan, which 
has been wider in range than the first stories of a mere 
mutiny led to suppose, and on the other, owing to unpre- 
dictable variations in Egypt’s statements about what Cairo 
is and is not prepared to back in the way of arrangements. 
Indeed, the complexity of both Egyptian and Sudanese 
changes of heart about the form which self-determination 
is to take are as baffling as the figures in some intricate 
country dance. 

Briefly, when The Economist last abandoned the tale, 
the Sudan was for a plebiscite and Egypt, under the baleful 
influence of Major Salah Salem, was backing the factions 
ir. both south and north that opposed the present govern- 
ment, formed by the National Unionist party that used to 
favour union with Egypt, but now—to Egypt’s chagrin— 
favours independence. Once it dawned on Cairo that 
Major Salem was 
barking up the 
wrong tree, he was 
dropped from the 
junta and—allegedly 
—the wishes of the 
Sudanese became 
paramount. But 
last month, at a 
moment when those 
wishes were still, 
officially, for a 
plebiscite, Cairo 
unilaterally issued 
invitations to the 
seven chosen 
neutral umpires to 
supervise elections 
to the Constituent 
Assembly laid 
down in the statute. (The motive, it seems, was to 
brand Britain. as behindhand in completing the self- 
determination process.) Since then, the Egyptians have 
switched back to smiling upon a plebiscite, whereas many 
of the Sudanese who voted for this system in the summer 
now realise how difficult it is to execute on account of 
the trouble in the south. 

Unravelled so far as is humanly possible, these curvets 
and volte-faces now confront the Sudan Parliament with 
three choices: Either it can stick to the 1953 plan of 
supervised elections to a Constituent Assembly, or it can 
declare itself competent to beccme that Assembly, so 
incurring some criticism but avoiding fresh elections in 
troubled times, or it can ask the co-domini to recognise its 
right to decide the Sudan’s future. Its difficulties in 
deciding on either of these latter two simplifications of an 
old arrangement are: first, that any such plan must entail 
domestic agreement as to who is to draft the constitution 
and who to rule while it is drafted, and secondly, that any 
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extension of the powers of the present house is bound to 
be queried by the South, whose members are sadly out 
of touch with constituencies that they have not lately 
been allowed to visit because to do so would be risky to life 
and limb. Indeed the paramount difficulty of taking any 
immediate step towards self-determination lies in the 
outbreak of parochialism, uncertainty and mistrust of 
northern intentions that now riddles the whole southern 
Sudan. These emotions, all latent in the years between the 
British-inspired conference on unity at Juba in 1947 and 
the rebellion of August last, must be quieted before any 
solution worth reaching can be achieved in Khartoum. 

Unfortunately, the northern authorities have clamped 
so stern a censorship on news from the three southern 
provinces that it is difficult to know what is happening there. 
Stories range from accounts of vengeful punitive expedi- 
tions by northern troops to tales of conscientious northern 
political officers toiling to show that the North is now 
mature enough to take the South seriously. The southern 
Sudan is a big area ; probably, therefore, each tale is true 
at some point or other. Pieced together from the accounts 
of travellers and the evidence given at the public sessions 
of the official enquiry into the cause of the revolt, the story 
seems to run as follows: Long before the actual outbreak 
on August 18th, governors and district officers had warned 
Khartoum of southern discontents, but their reports were 
pigeonholed or filed by newcomers to office who were too 
liable to be abroad placing their new country on the map, 
and therefore inattentive to the worst problem on the 
home front. Only the chance arrest of a tribesman who 
shot an arrow at a policeman and who, when arrested, was 
found to be carrying subversive leaflets, prevented an army 
mutiny from becoming a much wider revolt. But only 
about half the mutineers responded to Khartoum’s appeal 
to surrender. The rest either took to the grass or crossed 
into neighbouring British, French or Belgian territory, 
where, more lately, their numbers have been swelled by 
fresh fugitives from the northern military expeditions sent 
to restore order. 


Grounds for Grievance 


The North has some grounds for grievance ; over 400 
northerners were killed or murdered by the mutineers and 
even by police, some with peculiar brutality, Many 
northern merchants have therefore left the South and no 
northern schoolmaster wants to serve except in towns where 
a northern garrison is likely to be within call. 

The most depressing of the many disturbing news items 
that are percolating outwards is a press report that, owing 
to the necessity for enlarging the Sudan Defence Force 
and the police, the country’s education budget for the next 
five years, outlined at £22 million, will have to be reduced 
to £8 million. Clearly cuts of this type are inevitable if 
the southern Sudan has perforce to be run in the only 
way that is at present possible, which is by means of military 
government. But it follows that unless active steps are 
taken to curtail the period of such government, the whole 
Sudan must suffer in the realm of development and welfare. 
Yet to propose the simplest way out—which is a federal 
solution, and a request for temporary foreign help with 
administering the southern part of the federation—would 
require a measure of moral courage that very few Africans 
possess, for it would be undertaken to an accompaniment 
of booing from the whole Arab-Asian block, and from 
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Egypt in particular. This puzzling scene is not a suitable 
atmosphere in which to hold a vote on self-determination ; 
the Prime Minister, Ismail el Azhary, spoke only too 
appositely when he recently reminded a questioner that, by 
the terms of the relevant Statute, the self-determination 
decision need not take place for another 17 months. 


Herr Ulbricht Returns to 
Potsdam 


HE East German government, which has from time to 

time pretended to agree to reunification by way of free 
elections, has now frankly reverted to the Potsdam agree- 
ment—as understood by the Russians. A memorandum 
has been presented to Mr Molotov in Geneva, outlining 
the Communist plan for reunification and the Soviet Foreign 
Minister has taken it as the basis of the plan which he 
presented to the conference on Wednesday. It is the counter- 
part of the international security agreement which the Soviet 
government is proposing to the western foreign ministers. 
Mr Molotov proposes a security pact which would be based, 
explicitly or implicitly, on the continued division of 
Germany for some years to come; while Herr Ulbricht and 
Herr Grotewohl lay down what should be done meanwhile 
to ensure that when Germany is reunited, it will become a 
““ people’s democracy.” 

The Communist plan comes as no surprise. It follows 
the principles laid down by the Soviet leaders when they 
passed through East Berlin on their return from last 
summer’s Geneva conference, and echoed by Mr Suslov 
at the anniversary celebration of the founding of the East 
German Republic in October. In the first place, they pro- 
vide that elections shall not be held until the enemies of 
“democracy ” (Communist-style) are removed from the 
Federal Republic. A statement issued by the central com- 
mittee of the Socialist Unity Party on Tuesday, to accom- 
pany the memorandum in Geneva, declared that the western 
idea of free elections as a preliminary to reunion was nothing 
but a means of “enslaving the German people.” The 
Communists, the Social-Democrats and the trade unions, 
it is said, must unite to oust the militarists. Innumerable 
other declarations made since last July have added to the 
circles which must be eliminated before “ free elections ”»— 
Jandlords owning more than 250 acres (to be dispossessed 
without compensation) bankers and “ monopoly capitalists.” 


Merging Two Economies 


The East German memorandum does not suggest that 
an all-German administration should wait until the ground 
had been politically cleared in the West, and “free elec- 
uons” held. It reverts to a proposal made years ago, which 
is based on the terms of the Potsdam agreement. It declares 
that a nominated all-German council should be formed, 


consisting of delegates from the Bundestag and the East © 


German People’s Chamber. Negotiations on the formation 
of this body should begin at once between the two govern- 
ments. The Communists do not demand that it should 
be set up on the basis of numerical parity between the 
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Bundestag, representing 474 million Germans, and the 
People’s Chamber, which has not been freely elected, repre- 
senting 16 million inhabitants of the Soviet Zone. But it 
does provide for the council’s decisions to be approved by 
both parliaments, which would continue to exist. The 
People’s Chamber would therefore have a right of veto 
over the council. 

The task of the all-German body, according to the 
Communists, would be to prepare the merger of the Com- 
munist and capitalist economies and social systems. In all 
previous statements by the Soviet and East German leaders 
it has been made abundantly clear that the changes would 
have to be made in the Federal Republic, and that “ the 
workers’ achievements will not be sacrificed” in Soviet 
Germany. This aim is obscured by the statement in the 
memorandum that capitalist and socialist enterprises will 
remain in the united country. A small and dwindling pro- 
portion of privately-owned enterprises still exist in the East 
German Republic, as in all people’s democracies which have 
not yet become full “ socialist states.” The statement that 
both types of enterprise would exist in reunited Germany 
does not therefore mean that any de-nationalisation in the 
Soviet Zone would be tolerated, and all the evidence points 
to the conclusion that, on the contrary, West Germany 
would have to expropriate a large proportion of its industries 
to satisfy the Communists. It should not be forgotten that 
the East German authorities are pressing on with the forma- 
tion of their army, with the plain intention of using it in 
civil war against the recalcitrant capitalists of the West. 
Only this week a speaker has exhorted the factory “ fighting 
groups” to emulate the “Red Ruhr” commandos which 


played a role in the abortive German revolution after the 
first world war. 


Converging Views 


Every responsible German, if asked his opinion of the 
Communist memorandum, would say that it was entirely 
unacceptable. Nevertheless, it would be unwise to base 
western policy upon the assumption that there is a firm 
front in Bonn which will maintain the status quo indefinitely. 
Two points may be mentioned to indicate that the cleavage 
between the two sides—deep though it is—is not as great 
as might be imagined. In the first place, the advisory 
council which is attached to the Ministry of All-German 
Affairs has concluded that the larger enterprises in the 
present Soviet Zone must remain nationalised in the event 
of reunion, only the smaller firms being returned to private 
ownership in due course. Similarly, large estates would 
not go back to their former proprietors. 

Another sign that views may gradually converge is to 
be found in the latest statements of the Social-Democrat 
leaders. Herr Wehner, who is the party’s dominant voice 
on all matters concerning reunion, and is chairman of the 
Bundestag committee on all-German affairs, has declared 
in a broadcast this week that the authorities in East and 
West must combine to form joint administrations dealing 
with posts, transport and similar technical matters, while 
maintaining the political distinction between a democratic 
and undemocratic government. In other words, the Social- 
Democratic Party would also revert to this part of the 
Potsdam agreement. And there is no reason to think it 
would object to the provisions, recalled by Herr Grotewohl, 
for abolishing “ monopoly capitalism” and “ militarism.” 
Much will depend on whether it interprets these words in 
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the same way as Herr Grotewohl, or continues to reject 
any co-operation with the Communists. In the meantime, 
it is evident that there are politicians in Germany, and not 
only on the left-wing, who are ready to take risks with the 
East Germans, in the happy belief that the American forces 
will always be there to protect them from catastrophe. 


Journal of Geneva—I 


HHURSDAY, October 27th. M. Pinay, in the chair, 
rapidly won agreement on the agenda and various 
matters of organisation. Each Foreign Minister then made 
an introductory general statement ; on the western side, the 
emphasis was on the urgency of ending the division of 
Germany, while Mr Molotov dwelt on Russia’s contribu- 
tions to the “ Geneva spirit” and the need to take pre- 
cautions against a resurgence of German militarism. When 
the western ministers tried to table their proposals on 
Item 1 (European security and German reunification) Mr 
Molotov protested that it was too late (the time was then 
six o’clock) and after a warm argument, lasting until 7.30, 
the West agreed not to table its plans formally until the 
next day. 

Friday, October 28th. The rival proposals on Item 1 
were tabled together with the ministers’ explanatory 
speeches. The western plan was in two parts: a nine- 
point draft security treaty and a five-stage plan for German 
elections and unification. It was stipulated that the treaty 
would come into’ force only if and when a freely reunited 
Germany elects to join Nato; the West argues that if 
Germany should choose to stay outside Nato the Russians 
would have no grounds for their alleged fears. The main 
proposals of the draft treaty are: (1) Each signatory would 
promise to take “ appropriate action to meet the common 
danger ” if any party initiated an attack across the East- 
West boundaries. (2) In a zone on either side of the eastern 
frontier of a reunited Germany, the size of armed forces 
would be limited ; a system of inspection would be set up 
to guarantee that the limitations were observed ; and each 
side would have the use of a radar network in the other’s 
territory. (3) Collective self-defence pacts would be per- 
missible, but foreign bases would be allowed only so long 
as the host country gave its consent. 

The western plan for German reunification was virtually 
the same as that presented by Sir Anthony Eden at the 
Berlin conference of January last year, and envisages the 
following stages: (a) free elections throughout Germany, 
guaranteed by a detailed list of proposals for sécrecy and 
freedom of expression ; (b) the establishment of an all- 
German National Assembly; (c) the drafting by the 
Assembly of a constitution ; (d) the formation of an all- 
German government ; and (e) the signing of a peace treaty. 

Mr Molotov attacked the western security plan because, 
he said, it would encourage German militarism and per- 
petuate the existing blocs. He then revived the Soviet 
security plan which was presented to the heads of govern- 
ment in July. This would embrace the United States and 
all European countries, including the two Germanys until 
reunification is achieved ; its core is a simple undertaking 
by all parties to assist any member which suffers armed 
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attack. After a first-stage period lasting two or three years 
Nato would have to be abolished. Mr Molotov produced 
no suggestions for German unification. 


Saturday, October 29th. The western ministers tried 
unsuccessfully to draw Mr Molotov into producing his plan 
for German unity, but the Russian Foreign Minister insisted 
that European security was the basic issue, and that before 
German unity could be discussed he would have to raise 
the question of inviting German representatives to join 
the conference. He repeated the familiar Russian criticisms 
of Nato, and the western ministers their equally familiar 
justifications of it ; they in turn berated the Russian security 
proposals as entirely lacking in any solid guarantee against 
aggression. 

Monday, October 31st. The western ministers put 
forward a 17-point programme for ensuring closer contact 
between East and West. This included: (1) The gradual 
elimination of censorship. (2) Wider exchanges of books, 
periodicals and newspapers. (3) More private tourism. 
(4) An end to radio jamming. (5) Exchanges of students, 
and more meetings of scientists and professional men. 
Mr Molotov expressed his support for the idea of closer 
contacts, but hinted that progress would depend on the 
West’s willingness to raise the embargo on strategic goods. 
The ministers then referred the matter to a committee of 
experts with instructions to report back on November roth. 

Mr Molotov then produced a new Soviet version of the 
proposed European security treaty. The chief differences 
from the earlier Russian plan were: (1) The new proposal 
was for a “ provisional ” treaty, with an indefinite lifetime 
during which Nato could continue to exist. The earlier 
plan had condemned Nato to be abolished “ after two or 
three years.” But the new Russian proposals, by including 
both Germanys in the provisional treaty, assumed that the 
division of the country was to be prolonged indefinitely. 
(2) The new plan included a scheme for arms control in 
east and west Germany and possibly the neighbouring states. 
Mr Molotov also proposed that delegates from the two 
Germanys should be present at the conference ; but as Mr 
Dulles refused to accept the presence of East Germans, it 
was decided not to invite either side. 

Tuesday, November 1st. With Mr Dulles in Madrid and 
M. Pinay in Paris, this was a day off for the conference. 
The East German observers published a plan for German 
unification which, it was assumed, would be the basis of the 
official Communist proposals. 

Wednesday, November 2nd. Mr Molotov made another 
unsuccessful bid to obtain German representation at the 
conference, and hinted that “fruitful discussion” of 
Germany would be impossible without it. He then produced 
the Russian proposals for reconciling the two Germanys, 
which were on the lines of those published by the East 
German delegates the day before. The kernel of the plan 
(which is further discussed on page 491) is the creation 
of an all-German council composed of representatives of the 
two Parliaments. This would be only a consultative body, 
which would, however, “bring about accord ” on military 
matters and would provide for mixed governmental com- 
mittees to deal with economic and administrative relations 
between the two states. The all-German council would also 
“ consider dry mutual agreement ” the problem of unifica- 
tion. Mr Macmillan had earlier reasserted that the western 
powers could only consider the problem of security on the 
basis of a reunited Germany. 
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why don’t you talk 
to the people at Harland ? 


They are in the forefront of centrifugal pump, hydro-electric and rotating 

electrical machinery manufacture. In over fifty years they have tackled many 
thousands of electrical and hydraulic problems. The name Harland is famous in 

the world’s waterworks industries and wherever water, hot or cold, is to be pumped. 
It is equally well known to users of electric motors and generators and in recent 

years Harland hydro-electric plant has been installed in every continent in the world. 


Harland engineers are at your service to assist you to solve your problems. 


HA RLAN OD 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS - WATER TURBINES : ELECTRIC MOTORS 
AND GENERATORS ROTOVALVES -: DESCALING PLANT 


THE HARLAND ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


WORKS : ALLOA, SCOTLAND - PHONE: ALLOA 390/5 * GRAMS: ELECTRIC, ALLOA, TELEX 
LONDON OFFICE: HARLAND HOUSE, 20 PARK STREET, W.!1. PHONE: GROSVENOR 1221 
BRANCHES AT: BRISTOL, GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, NOTTINGHAM, WOLVERHAMPTON & OVERSEAS 








The Countess of Chinchén, wife of the Viceroy of Peru, 
was cured of a fever in 1639 by taking a potion prepared 
from the bark of a tree which, a century later, was named 
Chinchona by the botanist Linnaeus. The indigenous name 
of the bark in Peru is quina-quina; it has saved countless 
lives for it is the natural source of quinine, once man’s only 


weapon against malaria. 
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AUSTRALIA 
lo-day... 


This installation producing rayon acetate was 
recently completed at a cost of £6,000,000. It 
illustrates the great industrial strides being taken by 
Australia. With the help of overseas capital and 
““ know-how ” Australia is extending her secondary 
industries and offers attractive opportunities for 
both large and small enterprises. 


The Bank of New South Wales has assisted in 
the growth of Australian industry and has recently 
published a booklet of factual information entitled 
“* Establishing a business in Australia”. A free copy 
of this may be obtained from — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager P 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


GB.5505.C 


The Chinchona is an evergreen tree which is native to 


the well-watered eastern, slopes of the Andes near the 


equator. Although it has been successfully grown in other 
parts of the world, it is still exported from Peru and 
neighbouring Republics. 


In almost all the important commercial centres of 
these countries and throughout South and Central America, 
branches of the Bank of London and South America serve 
the needs of traders. Reports on local produce markets, 
trading conditions, exchange regulations and economic 
affairs in general are sent by the branches to the Bank’s 
Head Office; the contents of these reports are published 
in our Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to our 


customers and correspondents. 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 


MANCHESTER ; 36 CHARLOTTE STREET, 


BRADFORD: IQ SUNBRIDGE ROAD 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE: TALACKER 35, ZURICH 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 









HEN orders that run—on paper—into hundreds 
of millions of pounds are placed by some of the 
world’s major airlines for aeroplanes that are them- 
selves still largely creations of paper, the signs point as 
plainly as the coming of swallows points to summer, to 
the start of a major process of re-equipment in the air: 
transport industry. Here are the orders and negotiations 
of the past few months : 


United Air Lines has placed an order for 30 Douglas 
long-range jet airliners, the largest single order ever 
placed for a commercial aircraft: value £62.5 million. 

Two major American airlines, Eastern Airlines and 
American Airlines, have ordered a total of 75 Lockheed 
Electras, a turbo-prop airliner for medium-range opera- 
tions: value £59 million. 

Pan American World Airways has placed an order for 
25 long-range jet airliners from Douglas and 20 from 
Boeing, both for non-stop North Atlantic services : value 
£96 million. 

British European Airways is negotiating an order for 
about 20 Vickers Vanguards, a new medium-range turbo- 
prop airliner of the same size as the Electra : value £20 
million. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines has placed an order for three 
long-range turbo-prop Bristol Britannias with an option 
on another 5: value £33 million, without options. 


Without taking account of options these orders run to 
a total of £240 million and orders for another £60 
million worth are almost completed. They have one 
feature in common: they are for aircraft of great size, 
carrying 100-150 passengers, that have not yet been 
built, let alone proved and flown, and they all involve 
radically new types of equipment. 

From time to time a major upheaval of this kind takes 
place in civil aviation; operators who have been 
apparently content to replace ageing equipment with 
newer and larger variants of the same family of aircraft 
turn their back on tried and trusted designs in favour 


The Market for Aircraft 


of the new, the untried and the revolutionary. The first 
postwar cycle has seen the evolution of the giant piston- 
engined airliner, thundering non-stop from coast to 
coast, from San Francisco to New York, from New York 
to London. Operators are now looking to the gas tur- 
bine for greater speed than the piston engine can give. 

The cost, and no less the technical difficulties, of 
designing modern airliners and their engines is now so 
great that the choice of types open to the airlines at any 
one time is restricted. Very roughly, aircraft can be 
grouped into three categories : long-range aircraft, 
which today means machines capable of crossing the 
North Atlantic non-stop in all’ weathers ; medium-range 
aircraft for distances of anything from 500 to 2,500 
miles ; and short-range, feeder line machines that have 
to be designed with an eye to their use in undeveloped 
countries with spartan airports. 


* 


The topography of the North Atlantic has a decisive 
—and a distorting—influence on aircraft design. With 
its distances from coast to coast, and the ferocious head- 
winds that play across it during winter, it demands of 
an aircraft greater power and greater range than any 
other trunk air route in the world. There are only three 
new aircraft now being designed for this kind of “ North 
Atlantic Operation,” two jets and one turbo-prop. The 
jet airliners are the Boeing 707 and the Douglas DC8, 
both aircraft using four Pratt and Whitney jet engines. 
The turbo-prop is the British long-range Bristol 
Britannia; this is the third mark of Britannia to be 
designed, and its prototype is now under construction. 
This will have an advanced version of the Bristol 
Proteus engine. Neither of the two earlier marks of 
Britannia are capable of crossing the North Atlantic 
non-stop ; nor is de Havilland’s jet Comet IV. No 
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more work is being done on the big jet transport that 
was once being developed by Vickers-Armstrongs as 
the VC 1,000, and it is indeed doubtful whether the 
partly built prototype will ever be completed. 

On the medium-range routes (which a year or so ago 
would have been considered as long-range), there is a 
choice of two aircraft only. One is the turbo-prop 
Vickers Vanguard, the other is the turbo-prop Lockheed 
Electra. Lockheed has, for the time being, no new 
candidate for the North Atlantic. These two big turbo- 
props have both an.effective range of 2,500 miles ; the 
Vickers Viscount is likely to stay in production for 
routes of up to 1,000 miles, its only competitor for this 
type of work being the Convair 440. This aircraft 
deserves some comment; Convair have recently 
experienced great difficulty in selling the piston-engined 
Convair 340 in competition with the Viscount. The 
440 version is basically the same aircraft, but the cabin 
has been sound-proofed with a new efficiency, and the 
engine power stepped up to carry the extra weight. 

In the really short ranges, a number of types are under 
development here, in France and in America, but many 
airlines are quite content to continue re-furbishing their 
DC 3s for this type of operation where new, modern 
equipment is of second importance to economy. 

These new aircraft will come into service around 
1960, and until then the market will follow its estab- 
lished pattern of using long and still longer range 
piston-engined aircraft, built by Lockheed and Douglas, 
and a growing number of medium-range turbo-prop 
Viscounts built by Vickers. The point at issue is 
the extent to which the battle of paper aeroplanes 
that is now being carried out by the industry’s salesmen 
will upset this pattern in the future. 


* 


Air transport is dominated by American manufac- 
turers and American airlines. There are, in round 
figures, 4,000 aircraft in operation outside the Iron 
Curtain. More than a quarter of these are very small, 
although they are not necessarily old equipment. Of 
_the balance, about 2,000 had been built by Douglas and 
more than 1,400 of these are the undying workhorse, 
DC 3’s. Lockheed aircraft, Constellations and develop- 
ments of them, accounted for nearly 300, and twin- 
engined Convairs for about 350. The number of Con- 
vairs and Dakotas in service suggests that the market is 
going to require about 1,500 medium- and short-range 
aircraft to replace them during the next few years, 
assuming that the growing size of aircraft roughly 
balances the increase in traffic—as it has done recently, 
for the number of aircraft has remained static while 
capacity has grown. There were only 43 Viscounts in 
service at the end of 1954, but the numbers are rising 
rapidly and Vickers have to date delivered 77. The 
1,000 longer range aircraft provide the market for Lock- 
heed, Douglas, Boeing, Bristol, the Vickers Vanguard— 
and for the Comet [V—and if British manufacturers 
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are to get a reasonable production run, it is essential for 
them to sell at least part of their output to the American 
airlines. For American operators own a high propor- 
tion of the world’s air fleet. The largest single fleet, of 
188 aircraft, is owned by American Airlines, followed 
by United Air Lines with 180, neither of which operates 
outside the United States. These are followed by Trans 
World Airlines with 146, Pan American World Airways 
with 127, and Eastern Air Lines with 119. The biggest 
of the European carriers, Air France, musters no more 
than 102 aircraft, and of the British corporations, British 
European Airways have 99 aircraft and BOAC 57. All 
of these fleets fall due for replacement every eight years, 
and the long-awaited decision of some of the bigger 
American carriers to change from piston engines to gas 
turbines, as shown in the recent orders, represents the 
kind of technical advance that tends to accelerate the 
process of re-equipment. 


* 


When the choice of aircraft is so restricted, there is 
ne longer any question of operators choosing to “ Buy 
American ” or “ Buy British.” They buy the aircraft 
most suited to their routes from the company in which 
they have most confidence. When civil aircraft are 
ordered from the drawing board, the question of confi- 
dence becomes all-important, and British manufacturers, 
who are only slowly acquiring an international reputa- 
tion as civil airline constructors, are aware that the best 
salesmen for their new airliners of the 1960s are the 
older types that they are delivering, or about to deliver, 
against current orders. This question of confidence, of 
the performance record of past designs, has introduced 
a new, unexpected, but, from the British point of view, 
not unwelcomed complication into the market. In the 
design of big. gas turbine engines for civil use, and 
especially of turbo-prop engines, British factories have a 
better record than American factories. Lockheed’s plans 
to launch a turbo-prop airliner for North Atlantic 
operation next year failed for want of a suitable engine ; 
so did Douglas’s plans for a turbo-prop DC 7D. Lock- 
heed have repeatedly stated that although an Allison 
turbo-prop engine is provisionally pencilled in-for the 
Electra, the choice is not final. The decision of 
American manufacturers to build jet, rather than turbo- 
prop airliners, and the interest of American operators 
in them, owes much to the lack of suitable turbo-props, 
and even the available American-built jet engines have 
yet to prove themselves. 

These considerations explain the large number of 
American aircraft engineers who have lately visited 
British engine factories, and they have led, among other 
things, to suggestions of various combinations of British 
engines: and American airframes : a Lockheed Electra 
airframe with a Rolls-Royce turbo-prop RB 109 (the 
engine for the Vickers Vanguard) ; a long-range Lock- 
heed 1649 Super Constellation with the Bristol turbo- 
prop BE 25; and the use of Rolls-Royce jet engines 
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in Douglas airliners and Napier Eland turbo-props in 
Convairs. There has been some impatience among 
American aircraft makers with the slow response that 
British engineers have made to suggestions that they 
should sell their engines in America ; the reason lies not 
in any reluctance to enter into American contracts, but 
on a soundly based refusal to sell a new engine to a 
foreign factory until it has been extensively proved 
nearer home. 

The close discussions between American and British 
manufacturers arise also from realisation of the difficult 
task that Boeing and Douglas have set themselves in 
building non-stop, trans-Atlantic jet airliners. These 
aircraft become, for technical reasons, so heavy that few 
airports outside London and New York have runways 
long enough and strong enough to take them, and some 








to season something novel has happened to trade 
in raw cotton. Competition has returned to world 
markets, and prices of “ outside growths ” (American- 
type cotton grown outside the United States) have 
fallen much below the United States export price: 
ii is being foreshadowed that competition will grow 
and prices fall further. That is not a happy prospect 
for producers or for consuming industries. Weakness 
in cotton prices inhibits buying throughout the textile 
industry. It is especially pain- 
ful for Lancashire, suffering as 
it is from a loss of export 
markets and from the invasion 
of the home market by Asian 
cloth. 

For several producing coun- 
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mised the farmer a minimum 
price for his crop, and now 
faces the possibility of having to implement its guaran- 
tee. Cotton is not much less important to Mexico, 
Brazil, Turkey, Pakistan and the African territories, 
and it is a growing political issue in the United States— 
the country that is largely responsible for the fall in 
its price. 

When the United States supports the price of a 
commodity at a high level it automatically invites 
producers in the rest of the world to come under its 
umbrella. That is more noticeable with cotton than 
with wheat, because the United States has in recent 
years refused to subsidise exports of cotton as it subsi- 
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engineers have yet to be convinced that it will be 
possible to give these aircraft the performance that is 
being claimed for them—and on which the orders for 
them have been based. The de Havilland Comet IV, 
which is a one-stop North Atlantic aircraft, and the 
non-stop long-range version of the Britannia, do not 
operate under these handicaps. They are lighter, and 
being less ambitious, have a more comfortable margin 
of performance in hand. But these are as much paper 
judgments as the aircraft themselves. Airlines are 
liable to place orders at an apparently precipitous rate 
to get a good position for deliveries, much as people rent 
a stool in the gallery queue. But they take up the orders 
only when they are satisfied with the way the aircraft 
transforms promises from paper into the fact of per- 
formance. 


dises exports of wheat. The law requires that cotton 
acquired by the government in supporting the market 
must not be sold at home at less than the domestic 
market price or 105 per cent of the support price 
plus carrying charges, whichever is the higher. That 
restriction does not apply to sales abroad, but up to 
now the government has chosen to apply it. Hence 
the American support price normally holds up world 
cotton prices too. The foreign as well as the domestic 
producer of cotton—and also 
of rayon—is thereby encour- 
aged to expand production, 
while the United States 
government is left holding the 
surplus. A glance at the chart 
of world supplies shows that in 
recent years, despite the steady 
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its share of world exports. 
The American Administra- 
tion is painfully alive to 
the absurdities in its policy, and is moving gingerly 
towards reform. Acreage restriction has been tried, 
but has helped little. The 1955 acreage was cut by 
14 per cent to the smallest figure in history, but the 
growers countered this by raising the yield to the 
highest figure in history. Now the Administration is 
faced with a crop of at least 14 million bales, half a 
million bales larger than its predecessor, and with the 
dismal prospect that the carry-over on August I next 
year may be two million bales larger at about 13 million 
—a stock that would cover one year’s home and export 
requirements. While the United States has restricted 
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acreage, foreign producers have increased theirs. How 
could it be otherwise when the United States held its 
support price at the high level of 334 cents a lb ? 

A radical change in American policy must come, and 
cotton traders know it. It was widely expected that 
exports in the new season beginning last August would 
be subsidised ; that is why world trade slowed down 
to a crawl’after the spring. In the event, after a pro- 
longed inter-departmental squabble, the Administration 
shelved the main problem but decided to make a small 
Start towards disposing of its big stock. Even that 
involved an important change of policy. In August 
it was announced that from January 1 the government 
would offer for sale abroad up to one million 
bales of the shorter-stapled cottons at “‘ competitive ” 
prices; ie., at less than the domestic or the 
support price. 

It is now clear that in taking that small step towards 
an export subsidy the government made a rod for its 
own back. It did nothing to restore confidence, and 
it gave America’s competitors a five months’ start. 
A year ago the Department of Agriculture told foreign 
producers that if they increased their acreages while 
the United States restricted its own, the government 
would be forced to re-examine its export policy. That 
warning fell on deaf ears. These countries are now 
“on notice that the United States finds it necessary 
to make a start towards more competitive marketing 
of some of its heavy stocks.” Their producers have 
taken the hint and have been selling as much as possible 
before January 1. Asa result, prices of outside growths 
are up to 6d. a lb below prices of United States 
cotton, and exports from the United States have 
slumped. By the New Year, selling pressure from 
other producers may have diminished, but the American 
government will probably have to offer the shorter 
staples, which are in any case those least in demand, 
at much lower prices than it first supposed. 

The persistent lack of confidence in cotton prices 
disrupts trade. Buyers throughout the chain of manu- 
facture live from hand to mouth and keep their stocks 
down. Merchants do not hold cotton because they 
cannot hedge it at a price that will repay them for 
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the cost of carrying stock and responsibility for carrying 
stock is pushed on to the spinners, who have to hedge 
as best they can. For most of this year the trend 
of prices on the Liverpool futures market has been 
downwards, the discount on the current price increas- 
ing with each forward trading month: May/June, for 
example, is now as low as 244d. a Ib, for the old 
15/16th-inch contract, 34d. a lb below the price of 
October/December. The extreme weakness of this 
contract partly reflects the possibility that cotton sold 
by the American government after January 1 will be 
tendered against it. But May/June futures on the new 
I-inch staple contract, against which that cotton will 
not be tenderable, is only 13d. a lb higher at 26d., 
compared with the spot price for 1-inch of 323d. 
Rightly or wrongly, the market believes that the 
surplus of American cotion is now so heavy that the 
government will be forced to offer all grades at com- 
etitive prices before the season ends; if it did so it 
would be going back on its previous assurance. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, has clearly 
defined the direction in which he hopes to go. He 
wants Congress, at its next session in 1956, to take 
action “to encourage farmers to produce the grades 
and staples most desired by both the domestic and 
export markets . . . and to permit adjustments in price- 
support levels which will put our cotton in a more 
competitive position with synthetic fibres and with 
foreign cotton of comparable quality.” No country 
can question the right of the United States to win back 
a larger share of world exports, provided that a 
reduction in support prices goes hand in hand with 
a reduction in export prices. Mr Benson seems to 
agree with that proviso. The doubt is whether he 
can carry Congress and the White House with him 
during an election year when the Democrats are already 
promising the farmers a return to high and rigid 
supports. (This week, from Denver, the President said 
that his Secretary of Agriculture and he were agreed 
that “ we should not go back to old policies [of rigid 
price supports] ” that have failed to meet the problem 
in the past.) If the United States did make a general 
reduction in export prices while maintaining the support 
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price, the domestic textile industry would clamour for 
increased protection against competition from foreign 
industries, and foreign producers of raw cotton would 
accuse the United States of dumping its exports. 

The surplus of cotton can be remedied in time.. 
Marginal production in the United States and else- 
where must be squeezed out by allowing the price to 
fall, and lower prices will help to stimulate consump- 
tion of cotton textiles. They will also diminish: the 
competitive advantage of rayon and—what is closer to 
Lancashire’s heart—the competitive advantage of 
Indian textiles based on Indian cotton at less than 
world prices. The United States can be expected to 








A Rally in Markets 


HE gold and dollar figures for October turned out better 
T than most people expected; the improvement of 
sterling was quicker and more impressive than had been 
foreseen ; the meeting between the TUC and the govern- 
Ment was more amicable and perhaps more constructive 
than had been feared in the City. All those events de- 
manded a rally in investment markets, yet the extent of that 
rally—Wednesday saw the best of it, and the market lost 
some ground on Thursday—surprised most experienced 
market observers. Advances of up to % were recorded among 
the medium and long-dated gilt-edged stocks. Industrials 
marched in step, the Financial Times index rising 1.9 
to 193.2. The upward movement was widely spread. This 
was a rally based on thin business ; bear closing certainly 
had something to do with it in both the gilt-edged and 
the industrial markets. Indeed, it is arguable that the rally 
was sharp just because the market was thin. Dearer money 
is Now exerting a noticeable pressure on the size of jobbers’ 
books, particularly in the gilt-edged market, which is almost 
the only section of the Stock Exchange in which the jobbers 
do on occasion still hold big books. If jobbers have to 
decide between being tiny bulls and being tiny bears there 
is little cushion to absorb even a moderate wave of buyers 
or sellers. Prices take the impact sharply and at once. 

In the industrial share market where falling prices should 
in logic be the consequence of a tightening credit squeeze 
and increasingly cautious dividend decisions, another 
influence—temporary if not technical—has emerged. The 
pressure of big new issues on the market has for the 
moment lightened because borrowers know that the big 
institutions have little money for investment. There will 
be a fair number of smaller refinancing operations. This 
week’s placing of part of the capital of Williams and 
Humbert, the sherry shippers, is an example of the better 
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move by degrees, not least in its own political 
interests, and the precise methods to be adopted 
are its own affair. But other countries are entitled 
to ask that trade in cotton should not be brought 
almost to a standstill each summer while the world 
waits for the United States to make up its mind 
on the programme for the coming season. This is a 
view that the British and other governments have 
forcibly expressed to the American government, and 
Britain can be expected to say it again. Unfortunately, 
in a commodity so politically charged as cotton, it seems 
unlikely that Mr Benson can declare the American 
government’s plans far enough ahead. 





type of smaller family business that can still come to market. 
Most of the company’s £200,000 6} per cent preference 
capital will be available at about 20s. 9d. per share and 
about a quarter of its 800,000 §s. ordinary shares at around 
Ios. 9d. per share. On a dividend of 20 per cent a yield 
approaching 9} per cent is offered.” In the new year more 
of the big issues may be forthcoming, for by then the institu- 
tions should again have more money for investment. ‘The 
industrial market meanwhile enjoys a useful breathing space 
from the pressure of new capital demands. 


Sterling Above Par 


HE sterling-dollar rate has this week broken through the 
line of the official parity. At the beginning of the week 

the spot rate was hovering around $2.79!¢. On Tuesday, 
following the Chancellor’s counterattack on his budget 
critics and his assurances that the drain on the gold and 
dollar reserve was slowing down, the rate moved up and for 
a fleeting moment touched $2.80. On Wednesday, however, 
the advance gathered momentum and although reputedly 
held back by some official offering of sterling against dollars 
the rate crossed the parity line and closed at $2.80: on 
the reassuring gold figures. It closed at $2.80 on Thursday. 
The improvement has also spread to the forward rates. 
A week ago the premium on three months dollars was 
around 13 cents. It has since narrowed to a middle rate of 
lis cents. The foreign exchange market in London reports 
little commercial demand for dollars, though normally it is 
still in spate at this time of the year. Part of the seasonal 
demand for dollars was undoubtedly anticipated in July and 
August when rumours of an impending devaluation or free- 
ing of sterling were rife. The run on sterling, which in one 
week of July is believed to have cost the reserve over $70 
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million, in part took the form of premature buying of 
dollars and other foreign currencies in respect of require- 
ments that would normally have been satisfied later in the 
year. To that extent the autumn pressure was merely 
advanced. 

The firmness of the official rate has been reflected in the 
unofficial rates for sterling against dollars. Transferable 
sterling has moved up to $2.774 and security sterling 
to $2.754.. Even the decidedly “grey” rate for resident 
sterling in which there is an active market in New York 
is now $2.75, the margin of dealing rates for that type of 
sterling being appropriately wide—$2.743-$2.75}. All these 
rates lie within the range of a 3 per cent variation either side 
of parity which, in the discussions leading up to the Euro- 
pean Monetary Agreement, was deemed to be the maximum 
that could be tolerated for any currency that became con- 
vertible and required greater flexibility. The only rate for 
sterling in New York that lies beyond this 3 per cent range 
is that for pound notes, now at a post-tourist season ebb 
and quoted $2.63. 

Sterling has also been steady in terms of most Continental 
currencies, though in these markets it has not advanced as 
strongly as against the dollar. There are widely conflicting 
reports of the extent to which the short position in sterling 
on the Continent remains uncovered. The funds lent to 
London discount houses by overseas and foreign institutions 
seem to be much below normal. That implies that the 
running down of sterling working balances—a major factor 
in the run from sterling earlier this year-—has by no means 
been made good. Once the balances are restored sterling 
should benefit. 


Output in the Third Quarter 


ANY of the production statistics of the engineering 
M and metal goods industries are now collected 
quarterly, and these are not reflected at all in the indices of 
industrial production that have so far been published for 
the third quarter—the revised July figure, provisional 


OUTPUT IN THE THIRD QUARTER 


Manufacturing 


| 1954 | 1955 1954 | 1955 


January 128 134 130 139 
February 139 133 144 
March 141 136 147 


l 
| All Industries 


132 128 138 
138 138 145 
136 133 143 


121 120 126 
August a7 a5 | Jal 
September 138-139 | 138 | ac 


August figure, and forecast for September issued this week. 
The motor industry is the outstanding exception ; its 
figures are produced quickly enough to go into the forecast 
that the Central Statistical Office produces, as a range, four 
weeks after the end of every month. Most of the other 
industries whose figures are available in time are basic 
industries or services: coal, steel, electricity, gas, and water, 
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plus a few sections of the textile industries. Moreover, the 
varying incidence of holidays in the third quarter makes 
indices for these months notoriously fallible signs of the 
trend of output. 

The fact that production in the third quarter, as so far 
measured, was only about 33 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1954, while increases of about 
6 per cent were recorded in the first two, cannot yet be 
taken as any evidence of a real slowing in the upward growth 
of output or of the effects of restraint in the economy. So 
far this year, output in all industries appears to have been 
about 53 per cent higher than in the same months of 1954. 
There is no chance of equalling the 6.7 per cent increase 
of 1954 over 1953; but for the whole of this year the 
increase might still approach 6 per cent. 


Dollar Balance Recovers 


HIS week’s surge of confidence in sterling was vindicated 

by the gold and dollar figures for October announced 

on Wednesday afternoon. It had been known that the 
reserves would be burdened in October by the payment 
of $80 million to the European Payments Union on account 


Gold 
payments (—) or 
receipts (+-)* 


Reserves 
($ million) 
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* Settlements with EPU are governed by balance in previous 
month. 

t+ After payments totalling $99 million to EPU creditors in 
initial settlement of part of UK’s overdraft with Union. 

¢ After paymént of $112 million to IMF for “ repurchase” of 
sterling. 


§ After payments totalling $181 million on United States and 
Canadian loans. , 
of the September deficit ; yet they fell by only $48 million. 
About $3 million was received in American aid, so that 
the residual balance was a surplus of $29 million. This 
balance reflects the sterling area’s balance with the dollar 
area itself, together with the net operations of the Exchange 
Equalisation accounts and capital transactions (including 
the $2 million paid each month to EPU creditors in settle- 
ment of past debts to the Union). October is the first 


month of 1955 in which this residual dollar balance has 
shown a surplus. 
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RES SHEE: 


H: IS AN ARTIST; and, as artists should, he chooses 
his instruments most carefully. He chooses British- 
made razors. 

So do millions of self-shavers all over the world. 
Nearly six million British safety razors went overseas 
last year and close on seven million gross of blades 
went with them. 

-Razors and rolling stock, paper clips and cars — an 
infinite variety of British steel goods is helping to raise 
Britain’s exports to record levels. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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If you’re looking for a way round 
the complications of PAYE, if 
payday is a recurrent peak that 
means overtime in the accounts 
department—it is time you found 
out about Foremost. Here is a 
mechanized accounting system, 
developed by Remington Rand, 
that can be tailored to fit your 
accounting system exactly; that 
adapts within minutes to any kind 
of accounts work, 
however complex 
or specialised; in 
fact, a system that 
does much more 
than settle your 
PAYE problem. 


, os THERE. 1S A BOOKLET called As Easy as 
ABC. It explains how Foremost provides all pay 
records in one printing: gives proof of accuracy at 
all stages; makes instant PAYE adjustments with 
mechanized legibility, speed and labour-saving. 
It also details five other applications of Foremost 
—the most flexible and adaptable of all accounting 
systems. They will interest you too; MAY WE SEND 
YOU A COPY? 


Remington Htand. 


COUPON: I would like to know more about Foremost 
Accountancy. 


Please *% send me your booklet ‘As Easy as ABC’ [| * arrange for a 
representative to visit me (_] (tick course of action required). 
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REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD ST, LONDON, WCl1. CHA 8888 
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PALE SHERR 
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One of these is sure to please — 


GONZALEZ BYASS 


Sherries of Distinction 
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famous English shoes 


Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the occasion, the mood and the man 


Prices from 85/9 to 119/6. Shown here are 
‘Messenger’, black or brown calf, 89/9. ‘Diplomat’, brown or black calf, 5 gns. 
From authorised Agents throughout the country. For nearest address write 
CHURCH & COMPANY LIMITED, DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 
* We have a small compendium of group terms for fish, flesh, fowl, and fellow man. 
A copy is yours with our compliments, from any of our Agents or direct from us. 
\ 
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The sterling area’s payments with Europe are still in 
the red. The balance with EPU in October was a deficit 
of £15 million—substantially less than the deficits of 


£38 million, £28 million and £25 million incurred in 


September, August and July ; and as the short accounts in 
sterling built up by continental operators had by no means 
all been closed by the end of last month, the deficit of £15 
million need not be too discouraging. But it does call for 
a payment in gold of $313 million next week. 


Report on Atomic Energy 


HE first annual report of the Atomic Energy Authority, 
‘tan operations from its inception in July, 1954, 
to the end of March, 1955, is not the detailed financial 
document produced by other nationalised industries. This 
is a new industry and the authority was brought into being 
so that it should develop along normal commercial lines, 
a task that has taken up most of its time during these first 
months. But it has, however, two inhibiting legacies from 
the past when it was a department inside the Ministry of 
Supply ; one is the Treasury accounting rule, under which 
any unspent surplus must be returned at the end of the 
year, the other is the civil service scale of salaries. 

The authority differs from other nationalised industries 
in being financed by an annual grant from Parliament. 
Some years must pass before it can expect to earn any 
income other than receipts from the sale of atomic weapons 
to Service departments and the pin-money from the sale 
of radio-active materials. Tribute should be paid to the 
successive governments that have.never stinted either money 
or materials on atomic expenditure—and tribute also to the 
scientists who have given the country an exceptionally good 
return on its investment. But it is explicitly stated in the 
report that the funds are granted not in a lump, but under 
specific sub-heads so that special permission has to be 
obtained to use savings under one head to finance others. 
The report gives one specific instance of receiving per- 
mission to use savings made on stores to meet additional 
purchases of land and extra loans for uranium production. 
This is a far cry indeed from the vague duty laid on other 
nationalised industries covering their outgoings “ taking 
one year with another.” It is the method least likely to 
encourage realistic estimates in a field of engineering where 
financial forecasting is notoriously hazardous, and it is 
largely the result of good luck (and good window-dressing ?) 
on the part of the scientists and the open purse of the 
Government that this Treasury requirement has not caused 
more friction. The attention drawn to it in the report 
suggests that the authority, for one, is aware of the sand 
that it throws into the gears as well as the doubts that it 
casts on how autonomous this new nationalised industry is 
intended to be. ' 


Looking Backwards 


HE long arm of the Treasury also reaches to the wages 
policy of the Atomic Energy Authority. The principal 
threat to the Authority’s time-table of research and con- 
struction is not money nor materials, but skilled and semi- 
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skilled scientific and engineering manpower. The supply of 
these people, at any one period, is relatively inelastic ; the 
demand is expanding as more companies in the electrical 
and engineering industries become interested in atomic 
developments. The Authority is paying its managers what 
the report implies is near their market rate, but this affects 
only 300 to 400 out of a total staff of 20,000 and the 
Authority is paying its other scientific workers and its 
industrial staff the kind of Civil Service scales that expect 
skill, experience and the highest integrity all for £1,200 
a year. It is quite plain that unless this policy is revised— 
and quickly—the Authority will find itself in difficulties. 

The report contains little indication of what long-term 
atomic policies the Board is considering ; it is exclusively 
concerned. with a backward looking review of technical 
development, much of which received exhaustive treatment 
during the atomic energy conference at Geneva. The 
AEA presents this in a tersely summarised and more 
accessible form, but little is actually new, beyond the 
announcement that work is being done at Harwell on 
reactors making use of ordinary water and reactors built 
on the “ homogeneous ” principle. 

For the time being, the Authority’s relations with industry 
consist of providing technical help to companies developing 
atomic power plant designs—the four groups competing for 
the Central Electricity Authority’s first tenders. This is 
beginning to involve the use of material for which the 
Authority holds patent rights, and in those cases where the 
information is not secret, non-exclusive licences are granted 
to UK companies. 

But countries looking to Britain for atomic leadership 
will search in vain for any hint of the Authority’s policy 
towards the production of “enriched fuels,” ie. uranium, 
whose fissile content has been boosted by adding more 
uranium 235 to the natural uranium metal ; these are scarce 
in Britain and needed for certain types of atomic develop- 
ment. Nor is there any hint of the Authority’s attitude to 
the move gaining support in Europe for an atomic com- 
munity on the Schuman pattern. It is suspected that 
Britain is not anxious to use up the time of scientists needed 
at home to help atomic development in other countries. 
This is a short-term view that ignores the long-term advan- 
tage this country would gain from a more generous policy 
today. And if the key is, in fact, the scale of salaries paid 
to authority scientists, then this first report—which has all 
the clarity of expression and felicity of style that has so far 
stamped official publications about atomic developments— 
suggests that the effects of Treasury control on the long- 
term development of .the Authority need to be considered 
seriously—and at once. 


The Coal Balance 


|; chance of a coal shortage this winter is slight, but 
not to be ignored. If Britain has an unusually severe 
winter and coal output remains as disappointing as it has 
been this summer, there may not be enough coal to go 
round. If so, the power stations, gas works, iron and steel 
industry and the railways will be guaranteed the coal they 
need, and the domestic consumer will get his ration ; the 
shortage will be spread over the rest of industry. The 
country has now about 2.7 million tons more coal in stock 
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than it had a year ago, and moreover,.coal imports are 
already running at the rate of 1 million tons a month, 
which offers about 13 million tons more foreign coal during 
the coming six months than the National Coal Board could 
import last winter. Moreover, exports during this coal 
winter are likely to be much less than the 6 million tons 
exported in the winter of 1954-55. 

But if coal should become short, imports would not be 
increased .until supplies to industry in general had been 
cut considerably. Demand for tonnage to import coal can- 

THE NET COST OF FUEL IMPORTS 
(£ million) 


Coal Petroleum 


| 


| Est. 
1955 


| Est. a 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 1953} 1954 | 


Imports: 
Crude 
Refined pro- | 
ducts 


218-0 | 220-5 | 225-0 


bathe Laeeep 92-0 | 91-7} 105-0 
16-9 ‘0 | 310-0 | 312-2 330-0 


59-1 | 
10-9 | 
70-0 | 


Exports: | 





76-8 84-2 75-0 
Balance......... | \—20-0 |—233-2 228-0 — 255-0 
| | 


not be allowed to hamper Britain’s imports of iron ore 
more than it has done already ; nor can the country afford 
the foreign exchange. As the table shows, the inability 
of Britain’s mines to produce as much coal as the country 
needs has swung the trading account on coal from a surplus 
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of more than £50 million in 1954 to a deficit of about 
£20 million this year ; and the need for many industrialists 
to switch to fuel oil has been one element in increasing the 


‘net cost of petroleum imports to this country. 


The Government has this week begun a campaign urging 
industrialists to save at least 10 per cent of their coal con- 
sumption this winter, which would completely insure against 
any shortage and would, incidentally, save importing 2 
million tons of foreign coal at a cost of about £14 million. 
Such savings, the National Industrial Fuel Efficiency Service 
is quite sure, can be obtained with little or no capital 
expenditure, simply by using space heating equipment more 
moderately and training stokers properly. 


Argentina Devalues 


HE decision to devalue the Argentine peso to a new 
parity of 18 to the US dollar compared with the 
previous official rate of 5 pesos to the dollar, the prefer- 


“ential rate of 74 pesos and the official free rate of 13.98 


pesos, is more than a devaluation: it is the beginning of a 
revolution (perhaps a reformation) in economic policy. The 
intention is to cut away the jungle of differential rates in 
which Argentine external trade had become entangled 
during the past decade. This is a devaluation to less than 
a third of the previous official rate ; it will give the peso 
a sterling equivalent of 50.40 to the pound, compared with 
the previous 13.98 to the pound, though the black market 
rate has recently been between 80 and 90 to the pound. It 
is considered too drastic to be allowed to take immediate, 
unrestricted effect on the exchange market or on the Argen- 


House Prices Stop Rising 


NEW HOUSE PRICES 
Dec 31,1952 =100 


CREDIT’ squeeze, one reduction in housing subsidies already made, another 
expected and many of the building societies running short of lending money in 


the summer months—what effect did those happenings have on house prices? The 


ne 
? 


best indication comes from the indices prepared by the Co-operative Permanent 


f Building Society, which now run up to September of this year. The first chart shows 


HOUSE J 
BUILDING 4 
COSTS + 


- 


Es Pairs 


underlying 


4 
NEW HOUSES 


that the price of new houses continued to rise despite the adverse turn in the 
conditions. 
(basis 1952 equals 100) was 104 for the 
September quarter compared with 100 
in September last year. 
rise as fast as did the index of house 


The index 


HOUSE PRICE CHANGES BY REGION | 


But it did not 


building prices (from 104 to 112). A 


5 % i i 
S2—1953— —1954— 1856 
* Provisional 
gence. 


suspected distortion in the index of 
building costs may explain that diver- 


The second chart shows that prices 


SECOND-HAND HOUSE PRICES 
Dec 31,1952 =100 


UNDER £1.500 


i 
OVER £2,500 


o 5 ; 
‘S2—1953—~— 1954——_1955 


some 


with vacant possession for existing 
houses have ceased rising, the cheap- 
est class—the up to £1,500 house (up to 


£2,000 in London) actually shows a° 


significant decline in the latest period. 

The cream may already have been 
skimmed off the housing market in 
areas, but the map_ shows 
by area and for the best’ type house 
built between the wars the percentage 
increase or decrease at the end of Sep- 
tember this year compared with a year 
earlier. 
stantial premium in London. 


Housing remains at a sub-" 
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tine economy. It is, therefore, being cushioned at a number 
of points. And for that very reason the Argentine devalua- 
tion as an isolated act does not—at least not yet—clean up 
the Argentine foreign exchange tangle.. 

The new rate will be used for all imports and exports 
entitled to the facilities of the official market. But behind 
the official market will lie a free market in which rates will 
be determined wholly by the play of supply and demand. 
This free market in which the sterling rates are expected 
to settle somewhere between the new parity of 50.4 and 
the former black market rate of 80 to 90 pesos will be fed 
with foreign currencies by inward capital movements, 
financial remittances to Argentina such as claims under 
insurance policies, and the proceeds of exports not on the 
official list. The free market will supply exchange for 
financial remittances from Argentina and for payment for 
imports not on the official market list. Previously financial 
remittances, where allowed, were made at 39 pesos to the 
pound. That rate had, however, acquired a merely academic 
significance. If remittances can be hastened a depreciation 
in the free rate and a consequent higher cost of the remit- 
tances will be well worth the cost. 





The Remittance Problem 


HERE is no intention of at once freeing the substantial 
‘hee of financial remittances and the foreign capital, 
now blocked in Argentina, awaiting repatriation. It is, 
however, intended to allow full remittance of profits 
accruing after June 30, 1955 to foreign investment. The 
blocked remittances that accumulated earlier will be pro- 
gressively released by quotas as foreign exchange is accumu- 
lated. The more realistic rates now quoted for the peso 
should hasten that accumulation by encouraging Argentine 
exports which in recent years have been hampered by the 
differential rates of exchange that discriminated harshly 
against some of Argentina’s primary products. 

The impact of the devaluation on Argentina’s economy 
is however being cushioned by special export taxes on those 
products which will suddenly receive the benefit of the 
sharp depreciation in the official exchange rate. Part of 
the peso, proceeds of export bills will be retained and 
used to subsidise certain imports the cost of which would 
otherwise have risen and reacted too suddenly on the 
cost of living. Details of these compensatory taxes and 
subsidies have not yet been announced. Unless they are 
operated with restraint and as short-term devices the last 
state of the Argentine foreign trade and payments structure 
may be no less entangled than that from which it is being 
rescued. 


Bank Liquidity Prospect 


HE full return from the clearing banks for their October 
make-up, tabulated below, confirms the figures given 
last week from the statements of the banks individually. 
Whilst the decline in the banks’ advances to the private 
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sector of the economy seems to have been barely main- 
taining the moderate rate attained in the two preceding 
months, the declining trend of deposits has been 
accentuated. Net deposits rose during the four weeks by 
only £17 million, whereas in the corresponding periods— 
covering, however, five weeks—of 1954 and 1953 they rose 
by £75 million and £60 million. As noted last week, only 
one of the banks showed any significant increase in invest- 
ment holdings (Lloyds, by £6.6 million), and the aggregate 
portfolio rose by a mere {£2 million, showing that the 
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banks’ take-up of the cash portion of the new 4 per cent 
Conversion Stock must have been small. There is no sign 
of any substantial switching operations, for three of the big 
banks show no change at all in the total of their portfolios. 

This cautious attitude to an attractive issue was evidently 
dictated by considerations of liquidity. The average 
liquidity ratio rose during the period by 0.3 per cent to 
33.8 per cent, which compares with 34.3 per cent at the 
corresponding make-up day last year. At this level the 
banks have only a small cushion to meet the pressure of 
the seasonal decline in deposits and repayments of floating 
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debt that will occur in the opening months of the new year. 
Unless the decline in advances speeds up, the liquid 
position may become very taut then. 


.Profits from Motors 


ROFITS earned by the motor companies are falling 
P into a pattern—but it is the pattern set by the 
half-yearly statement from Ford Motor rather than that 
set by Standard Motor for the full year to August 31st. The 
Ford statement showed that the improvement in earn- 
ings lagged behind the rise in output ; the Standard report 
indicated that an increase in sales, thanks to a greater utilisa- 
tion of capacity, had had a more than proportionate effect 
on profits. The preliminary reports from British Motor 
Corporation and Rootes Motors seem to confirm Ford’s 
experience that the rise in labour and material costs is acting 
as a drag upon earnings. The trading profits of British 
Motor in the year to July 31st have improved (by about 11 
per cent from {20,056,027 to £22,333,776) but that advance 
is certainly smaller than the increase in sales ; and Rootes 
Motors, which also probably sold more vehicles in the year 
to July 31st, has actually had to report a slight drop in gross 
profits (from £3,604,217 to £3,557,325)- 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
(£'000s) 


British Motor Rootes Motors 


Years to July 31 
| 1954 1955 1954 1955 


Trading profit 
Taxation 10,277 
Net profit 7,145 
Non-recurring credits. 118 
Ordinary dividends .. 1,769 
Retained profits 


20,056 


All the motor manufacturers, with the “ Big Three ” lead- 
ing the field, have costly development programmes on hand. 
That, now linked with the credit squeeze and the increase in 
purchase tax, makes for cautious dividends. Standard Motor 
left its dividend unchanged and this week, to the disap- 
pointment of Throgmorton Street, Rootes Motors has also 
effectively left the payment unchanged, paying 8 per cent on 
the capital as increased by the 400 per cent free scrip issue. 
Ordinary stockholders in British Motor have, however, done 
a little better. A final of 83 per cent on a capital of 
£31,839,709 (as increased first by the one for ten rights 
issue and then by the one for eight free scrip issue) has 
been added to an interim of 4 per cent paid on a capital of 
£28,301,963 prior to the free scrip issue. The assumption 
must be that the old dividend rate of 12} per cent is being 
maintained on the new capital after the scrip issue. That is 
in line with market forecasts. The 5s. ordinary stock units 
at 10s. offer a yield of 6} per cent ; in contrast the Rootes 
4s. units offer a yield of only 43 per cent at the current 
price of 7s. xd. 
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Dumping British Pipes 


EFORE British manufacturers of cast iron soil pipes 
B comment upon the United States Tariff Commission’s 
ruling that they have been dumping these pipes on the 
American market, they are waiting for full details from 
Washington. It appears that to reach this finding the Com- 
mission had to satisfy itself on two points—that the prices 
charged to American importers were “ less than fair value,” 
and that the domestic industry had thereby suffered injury. 

British -manufacturers have been shipping two kinds of 
soil pipes to the United States, the standard British type and 
the American. pattern pipe which has the same dimensions 
except that an extra socket makes it three inches longer. 
The prices charged to American importers for some of the 
shipments of British standard pipes appear to have been 
lower than those charged here and certain discounts allowed 
on other shipments of the same kind of pipe may have had 
the same effect. Although most of the fifty or more pro- 
ducers of cast iron soil pipes in the United States manufac- 
ture in the eastern half of the country, the Commission 
argued (by a 4-2 majority) that seven firms operating in 
California constituted an industry under the terms of the 
Anti-Dumping Act 1921 and have suffered injury even 
though the sales of Californian plants are reported to have 
risen from 66,000 tons in 1954 to an annual rate of 82,000 
tons this year against imports of standard British soil pipes 
of 1,800 tons and 1,600 tons. Sales of all American manu- 
facturers have risen every year since British shipments 
started and they are reported to be running at the annual 
rate of. 892,000 tons this year against an import rate from 
Britain of 4,500 tons of American pattern pipes and 3,000 
tons standard pipes. Last year British firms sold 3,900 tons. 

Once a charge of dumping is held to be proved imports 
become liable to a special duty levied by the American 
Treasury equal to the difference between home trade prices 
and what American purchasers have to pay. But if British 
firms raise their charges to the level of their domestic prices 
then no duty is levied. Whether this would price these 


British standard pipes out of the American market is not 


yet clear ; sales of American pattern pipes, which form 
more than half British exports, have been excluded from 
the Commission’s finding. 


British Contractors Abroad 


HE appointment of Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners as 
7 consulting engineers for the gigantic high dam 
scheme in Egypt was announced a day or two after the 
Board of Trade published the results of its first census of 
overseas construction work undertaken by British firms. 
Some fifty firms had contributed information about their 
foreign activities, including the work of their overseas sub- 
sidiaries and associates, in the twelve months to last March. 
Between them they did about £70 million worth of work, 
and they had a similar amount of business outstanding at 
the end of the period. Not all this money finds its way 
to this country—labour and some materials are obtained 
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It’s a bland, benevolent 
typewriter, the Standard Imperial ‘66’. It seems to 
understand that a girl wants her machine to work for 
her and with her, and not against her. She wants to 
get off home on the dot, and she wants to know that = 
she will be off on the dot tomorrow, and this day next = = SS 
week, and next year. That spells Imperial ‘66’. : 
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locally—but this was equivalent to six per cent of the total | 


amount of building and civil engineering work undertaken 
in this country during 1954. It is mainly the big contractors 
who are active overseas. About a third of the fifty firms 
in the census did less than £250,000 each whereas seven 
contractors did more than £3 million apiece. For many of 
these bigger firms overseas activities roughly equal their 
work here ; for a few foreign work is more than half their 
total business. 

Although the bulk of this overseas work—{65}3 million 
—was undertaken in various parts of the sterling area, 
business elsewhere was showing marked signs of growth. 
British contractors carried out £23 million worth of new 
construction in the United States and Canada in the twelve 
months and secured contracts for a further £62 million 
despite keen competition from local firms. About £2 million 
worth of work was done in Western Europe (including 
Turkey) and orders were received for another £11 million. 
The Board of Trade fFournal, in which these figures are 
published, suggests that opportunities for increasing this 
business should be considerable in Burma, where an im- 
mense amount of development is planned, and in the Middle 
East. 


British Petroleum’s Dividend 


MMEDIATELY after the autumn budget, in which the 
Government pressed the button for dividend restraint 
by increasing the tax on distributed profits, British Petro- 
leum announced a bigger interim dividend on its ordinary 
capital, 51 per cent of which is owned by the Government. 
That was the modern touch—in keeping with Lord 
Strathalmond’s earlier forecast that “it should be possible 
in future to distribute a larger proportion of the profits 
available.” Indeed, the more liberal dividend springs 
logically from events that are already past. It is no 
pointer to what British Petroleum or any other company 
may do in the future. The archaic touch was the decision 
to declare the interim and future dividends free of tax. That 
was made “in view of the materially changed position of 
the company as regards United Kingdom taxation.” That 
obscure phrase may imply a link with the fact that any 
distribution from the moneys credited to British Petroleum 
from the consortium would have to be made out of a 
capital reserve. 

The interim dividend of 5 per cent, free of tax, was 
higher than investors had been expecting. After a full 
year’s dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, for 1954 most 
forecasts went no higher than an interim of § per cent, 
less tax, for 1955. The £1 ordinary stock units—one of 
the most active of all securities this year—were immediately 
marked up from 105s. to 115§s., carrying the stock of 
Burmah Oil (which is a large stockholder in British Petro- 
leum) up with them. The final dividend is now—more 
than ever—anyone’s guess, but Throgmorton Street 
assumed that it could not be less than Io -per cent, free 
, of tax, making 15 per cent, free of tax, for the whole year. 


On that assumption the {1 ordinary stock units have been 


put on a gross yield basis of 43 per cent. 
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Merino v Crossbred Prices 


FTER prices of merino wool settled down at a level some- 
what above the low point of the new season market, 
interest shifted to the opening sales in New Zealand, which 
would provide the first real test of prices for crossbred wool. 
The results of the first three sales suggest that crossbreds 
are still the buyers’ favourite. Prices opened about 12 per 
cent below the close of the last season, and then held firm. 
That is a smaller fall than that suffered by merinos. It did 
no more than bring New Zealand into line with the level 
established by smaller offerings of crossbreds in Australia 
and London, and it left unchanged the differential in price 
between these wools and merinos. The premium for 
merinos had shrunk to the point at which crossbreds might 
have seemed dear, and it was thought by some that the pre- 
mium would be opened out by a sharper fall in crossbred 
prices. The opening sales are not necessarily conclusive, 
and the market was undoubtedly strengthened by demand 
from East European countries. 

The new series of London wool sales has also gone well. 
Competition is keen and the bidding for certain types of 
wool suggests that buyers have allowed stocks to fall too low 
for comfort, and are willing to pay premiums for spot 
supplies in London. 


Respite for Small Savings? 


se through the national savings movement has 


recently been flagging. In the last week for which 
figures are available, that to October 22nd, withdrawals 
exceeded new savings by £2.3 million—whereas in the 
cotresponding week of 1954 there was a net surplus of new 
saving of £2.6 million. In this particular week the outflow 
this year was prompted in part by the pre-budget buying 
spree in goods expected to be taxed. But “small” savings 
have been showing a deterioration on the year ever since 
the beginning of July. By this time last year the inroads 
made in the holiday season into holdings of savings certifi- 
cates, defence bonds and deposits in the post office and 
trustee savings banks had been more than made good ; this 
year dissaving through these channels has continued in the 
early autumn. Between the beginning of July and the 
third week in October receipts fell short of repayments by 
£33.8 million ; in the corresponding period of 1954 they 
exceeded repayments by £2.6 million. 

All four channels of national savings have been affected, 
though defence bonds have fared worst. It is welcome, 
therefore, that a big stimulus has been given to purchasers 
of new defence bonds, which from November Ist carry 
interest at 4 per Cent, against 33 per cent on the previous 
issue. But a boost has also been given to savings certificates 
and deposits in the trustee savings banks. An increase in 
the permitted maximum of holdings of certificates from 
1,000 to 1,200 (i.e. from £750 to £900 if they all belong 
to the current issue) was announced by the Chancellor in 
his budget speech ; and most trustee savings banks that 
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maintain special investment departments are raising interest 
rates by 3 per cent on deposits in these departments (which 
may normally be withdrawn only after a month’s notice). 
Existing rates are generally 23 per cent or 3 per cent ; the 
rate on deposits in the ordinary departments is 23 per cent, 
and is not being changed. 


The BSPs Year 


NE of the new features in the work of the British 
Standards Institution is the amount of time that now 
has to be allotted to international standards and to consumer 
goods. The BSI’s annual report for 1954-55 says that the 
number of committee and sub-committee meetings on inter- 
national standards so multiplied during the year that it 
ate into the time available for discussion of specifically 
British standards. There is little likelihood of this trend 
being reversed. Internationally agreed standards are having 
an increasing influence on those drafted for use in this 
country, and are of considerable importance to exporting 
industries. 

Work on standards for consumer goods began in earnest 
when the utility schemes were ended in 19§2, and although 
a great deat of time has been spent in discussing draft 
standards for different industries, progress has been erratic. 
Most headway has been made in the furniture industry, 
where a comprehensive series of tests for durability have 
been evolved. More than 300 manufacturers, accounting 
for half the output of the industry, now. use these tests 
and sell: their furniture with the BSI mark attached, while 
the principal trade association in the bedding industry, 
accounting for 85 per cent of the output, makes the use of 
BSI standards a condition of membership. In contrast, little 
or no headway has been made in arriving at acceptable 
standards for textilés: partly because of technical difficulties 
in devising tests, partly because of arguments about the 
level of quality that standards should incorporate and the 
section of the textile industry which should be responsible 
for making such a cloth is up to standard. The alternative, 
that of labelling textiles, has been considered by the BSI 
to the extent of setting up a c6mmittee and distributing 
questionnaires to women’s orgahisations—but only the most 
incorrigible optimist would feel that these steps have much 
chance of surmounting the stonewall opposition of large 
sections of the trade. 


Industrial Assurance Records 


Sd 


0 cap the figures recently issued by the Industrial Life 
Offices the annual report of the Industrial Assurance 
Commissioner has now been issued. It confirms the steady, 
unspectacular progress that industrial (home service) life 
assurance has made since the war. Records were estab- 
lished last year in new sums assured, total premium income 
and aggregate funds. In one respect only is ground being 
lost ; the number of new policies being issued and the total 
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number of policies in force is falling each year. These 
are the salient figures: 

INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE RECORDS 
(£ million) 


1952 | 1954 










New sums assured 278-8 287-1 


ELCUMEMN INCOMES 0 6S'3.4cic cs nc terdsnewun 143-0 148-4 
pe oo eee Co Tees 969-1 1,034-3 
Number of new policies issued ('000)..... 6,016 5,885 
FOUNCIeS 4 fotte COEG) «6.56 iene cvuwss 121,20 121,500 
Average expense ratio (companies) ....... 30°35 29-9 
Average expense ratio (societies) ......... 35-3 35-0 
Average lapse ratio (companies) ......... 18-3 | 17-8 
Average lapse ratio (societies) ........... 22-1 | 20-8 





Industrial life assurance has survived more than its fair 
share of criticism through its century of existence. To-day 
it still stands as an important contributor to personal savings 
in the strict sense of regular collection, weekly or monthly, 
from the homes of policyholders. The £62.5 million of net 
addition to funds last year, though much smaller than the 
increase of £202 million in ordinary life and annuity funds, 
still represents a significant proportion of personal savings 
as a whole. 

Fourteen companies and 107 collecting friendly societies 
do industrial life assurance, but the companies and 12 of 
the societies accounted for 99.8 per cent of the business last 
year. The expense and lapse ratios—the main targets of 
the critics—continued to move in the right direction. The 
lowest ratio of all expenses, including superannuation and 
bonuses, was as usual that of the Co-operative, 27.4 per 
cent, followed closely by the Prudential with 27.7 per cent. 
The Pearl, with a lapse ratio of 12 per cent, and the Liver- 
pool Victoria, with one of 14.6 per cent, had the lowest 
lapse record again amongst the companies and the big 
societies. 


SHORTER NOTES 
Shell Chemical Company and Fisons are embarking on 


a joint project for fertiliser production. Shell will spend 
£6.5 million on plant to convert refinery gases into ammonia 


‘and nitric acid ; Fisons will in‘turn build a £4.5 million 


plant to convert a proportion of this ammonia into fertiliser. 


* 


The last two of the six references to the Monopolies 
Commission that were announced by the President of the 
Board of Trade in June have now been formally placed 
before the Commission. The first concerns the main classes 
of chemical fertilisers, and the Commission is directed to 
report whether conditions of monopoly as defined in the Act 
exist and how these effect the public interest. The second 
is a general inquiry into agreements and arrangements 
among suppliers for common prices and collusive tendering. 


* 


British Petroleum is to build a £6.5 million plant for 
aviation spirit at the Kent Oil Refinery, the estimated 
capacity being 130,000 tons a year and the installation 
should be in operation by 1958. 


The expansion in air 
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transport has led to a substantial increase in the demand for 
high octane aviation spirit in spite of the fact that almost 
all military aircraft now operate on a mixture of kerosine 
and low-octane petrol ; the new plant will supplement pro- 
duction from the re-opened alkylation units at Abadan. 


* 
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The new 63-day Treasury bill, the coming introduction 
of which was discussed in The Economist last week, made 
its debut at yesterday’s tender. 
maximum of £260 million of bills to be taken up in the 
coming week included £60 million of the new maturity. 


The offering then of a 


The remainder comprised the usual g1-day bills. 


By declaring an ordinary dividend of 16 per cent for the 


year to June 30th on a capital of £3,870,684, as increased 
by the 25 per cent free scrip issue, Crompton Parkinson 
has effectively paid the same dividend as in 1953-54. In 
the latest financial year both earnings before tax (up from 
£2,047,291 to £2,236,420) and profits after tax (up from 
£764,125 to £899,532) show a slight improvement. 


tributive costs. 


Company Notes 


BROOKE BOND is one of the 
largest, perhaps the largest, tea distribu- 
tors in the world with a turnover in 
1954-55 of £87 million. It produces profit 
figures for the year ended June 3oth, the 
year of the greatest tea boom in memory, 
that at first glance seem miserable. Group 
profits after tax were down from 
£1,199,194 to £337,492. The parent com- 
pany—the British tea distributing busi- 
ness—actually made a loss of £592,550. 
The market at first looked askance at the 
figures ; the 5s. ordinary shares that had 
been 16s. 3d. dropped to around 15s. 9d. 
Then they quickly turned upwards and 
had reached 16s. 9d. before the full 
accounts came out. Those accounts tell 
another and more heartening story. The 
bad times are past. 

Mr John’ Brooke—the Monopolies 
Commission should be greatly reassured 
—now discloses that the company last 
year subsidised its customers to the tune 
of £1,200,000 and that it was at one time 
losing a shilling on every pound of tea 
sold. He claims that thos¢ figures reflect 
a “deliberate and sustained effort to 
stave off increases in the price of tea to 
the British housewife.” Evidently nothing 
except the company’s plantation interests 
overseas has prevented it from showing a 
big actual loss in the year now ended. 
Those who knew the tea trade knew that 
though retail prices were rising distri- 
butors were selling their stock below 
replacement cost. But a year ago when 
Mr Brooke gave a warning that supply 
and demand were only marginally out of 
balance, cynics proclaimed that he had 
read the market wrong and wanted the 
price lower. He evidently did, and his 
speech temporarily brought the market 
down. But it is also now clear that he 
sold at a loss with his eyes open. He 
may indeed have misread the market too, 
but what is not so fully understood is that 
an organisation of the size of Brooke 
Bond can never do*anything other than 
sell stock below replacement cost if 
markets are booming. It is physically 
impossible for them to vary prices and 


relabel their packets quickly enough or to 
buy exceptional quantities without adding 
to the rise. The very fact that Brooke 
Bond has maintained its dividend at 12} 
per cent shows that the bad phase is over, 
and now the board—not given to over- 
confidence—reports that earnings this 
year are excellent to date and the pros- 
pect is favourable. What the last year’s 
trading has done is to leave the group 
short of working capital. Cash is down 
from £2,514,185 to £1,860,415. Bank 
overdrafts are up from £1,455,868 to 
£2,087,437, and creditors from £4,175,722 
to £6,236,680. Therefore the company 
proposes to raise fresh capital. 


* 


DEBENHAMS. Not long ago the 
10s. ordinary stock units of Debenhams 
were much in the eye of the take-over 
bidders, who fancied the large undisclosed 
property values of this, the biggest of the 
department store groups. They failed to 
gain control and the stock has settled 
down to a more sedate life. The stock- 
holder should not forget those asset 
values but he should not expect much 
sparkle in the stock or in the dividends 
until a new bull market brings the asset 
values—and the bidders—out of hiberna- 
tion. The reason for that is to be found 
not in the latest results (sound but un- 
exciting) but in another aspect of the 
company’s recent history. Last February 
the directors announced their intention of 
spending about £6 million on recon- 
struction within about three years. About 
£2 million was to come from retained 
profits and the other £4 million from a 
redeemable debenture (an obvious alterna- 
tive to the release of hidden asset values 
by the sale of freeholds). But the loan 
was postponed owing to “uncertainty in 
the money market.” - Since then the new 
issue market has grown more difficult and 
the stock is still unissued. It may not 
be floated off for some time. Stockholders 
must therefore be prepared, unless the 
directors drop the reconstruction pro- 


* 


The controlled prices of domestic coal in London will rise 
by 1s. 8d. a ton next week, as a result of increases in dis- 
The Minister of Fuel and Power has 
conceded this increase to cover general increases in 
merchants’ costs, and in particular newly increased wages 
for workers who deliver the coal. 


gramme altogether (an unlikely decision) 
for conservative financing. 

Against this background the decision 
to maintain the ordinary dividend for the 
year to July 31st at 273 per cent makes 
sense. In other circumstances the advance 
in profits—the group’s trading profit 
went up from £4,797,347 to £5,025,131 
and the net profit from £1,609,970 to 
£1,892,128—could easily have justified 
an increase in dividend. But the directors 
put the extra earnings back into the 
business—and that seems likely to remain 
their policy for the time being. Hence 
in buying the Ios. stock units at the 
current price of 37s. 9d.xd on a yield of 
about 7.3 per cent the investor has to 
look a little further than just around the 
next corner. But if he does the stock 
pays for its keep and the asset values are 
still there. 


* 


TUBE INVESTMENTS. he 
preliminary statement issued by Tube - 
Investments for the year to July 31st sets 
out in more detail the profit figures 
that the directors revealed when they 
announced the recent rights issue of 
7,247,431 ordinary shares at 22s. 6d. a 
share. Then they indicated that profits 
after depreciation would be of the order 
of £8,500,000 for the year to July 31st 
(compared with £5,741,000); the exact 
figure is £8,526,577 (compared with 
£5;741,824). Gross profits before depre- 
ciation rose a little more sharply—from 
£7,685,666 to £10,800,864. Although taxes 
are over £1 million higher at nearly 
£4,400,000, net earnings have risen from 
£2;701,036 to £4,442,730. As they 
promised at the time of the rights issue, 
the ordinary dividend on the original 
capital is to be 224 per cent, taking only 
£937,636 from net profits. The rights 
issue was made on bonus terms and the 
directors then indicated that the 1955-56 
dividend would be equivalent to about 
14 per cent on the new capital. 


* 


FISONS. The latest results of Fisons 
—for the year to June 30th—are mildly 
disappointing. The disappointment is not 
so much with the ordinary dividend 43 
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with the earnings. The final dividend has 
been left unchanged at Io per cent, 
making 15 per cent for the year, on the 
capital increased by the rights issue to 
£5,804,863. That is as much as was 
expected. What came as a mild surprise 
was the fall in the consolidated trading 
profit, before all charges, from £3,817,154 
to £3,683,949. A year ago the chairman 
reported that the rise in costs might 
reduce the margin of profit on fertilisers 
but he then hoped that an increase in 
sales would counterbalance the effect on 
total profits. Have sales failed to come 
up to expectations ? Or have costs risen 
more sharply than he then anticipated ? 

Taxes, however, are also down (from 
£1,932,247 to £1,3843029) and on the most 
strict reckoning net earnings available for 
equity distribution have risen slightly— 
from £906,363 to £927,139. Allowing for 
the new rate of distributed profits tax 
that means that the dividend of 15 per 
cent is covered by earnings of about 25 
per cent. The £1 ordinary stock units 
fell od. to 56s. 6d. on the preliminary 


results. They offer a yield of 5} per 
cent. 

* 
JOHN I. THORNYCROFT. 


This group has an interest in several 
industrial fields, including heavy commer- 
cial vehicles, marine engineering, ship 
building and specialist ship repairing. 
Specialisation rathér than long-run pro- 
duction is the keynote. One example of 
its versatility was the installation of the 
stabilisers on the Queen Elizabeth. For 
the fourth consecutive year earnings from 
these activities have expanded. The 
report for the year to July 31st shows that 
a gross profit of £1,061,304 was earned 
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AND MARKINGS 


30 ORDINARY SHARES 
“Financial Times” Index de 1935100) 


20 FIXED INTEREST STOCK 
“Financial Times” Index (duly 1935 #100) 





from a turnover of about {£11 million, 
compared with a profit of £826,853 in 
1953-54. Profits were thus close to the 
1950-51 record and the directors had no 
difficulty in maintaining the dividend rate 
of 15 per cent on the ordinary capital of 
£1,500,000, as increased by the 25 per 
cent free scrip issue a year ago. All the 
industrial divisions of the group have 
been active and though the total turnover 
of the commercial vehicle division was 
slightly lower the value of vehicle exports 
increased. The group still has a number 
of orders in hand for some of its 
specialised vehicles. But competition in 
export markets is growing and like other 
companies in the industry a shortage of 
labour is limiting output and forcing up 
costs. 


Years to July 31, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 
Trading profit ........ 826,853 1,061,304 
Exceptional credits ... 253,105 128,262 
Depreciation ..... csc 142,184 142,344 
,ic oer 474,314 522,617 
ING IIOEE hos ceccaas ad 467,066 562,254 
Ordinary dividends .... 99,000 129,375 
Retained earnings ..... 306,191 361,141 


£1 ordinary share at 45s. yields £6 13s. per cent. 


The shortage of labour and a slower 
flow of materials into the factories put a 
brake on the capital development pro- 
gramme that the directors had planned. 
Hence the total of liquid assets rose from 
£1,506,445 to £1,646,911. Of the total 
more than £750,000 was put in Treasury 
bills and deposits by the end of July. The 
chairman, Sir John E. Thornycroft, em- 
phasises that liquid assets have been 
accumulated in anticipation of further 
investment in fixed capital and he draws 
attention to the £233,000 of outstanding 
capital commitments. 


| | FIXED INTEREST 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


November 16th 
November 16th 
November 8th 


Next Account begins: 
Next Contango Day: 
Next Settlement Day: 


A SHARP recovery in gilt-edged securi- 
ties followed the publication of the more 
encouraging gold and dollar reserve figures 
for October and the recovery in sterling. 
Earlier they had been drifting down- 
wards in a fairly inactive market. On 
Wednesday British Transport 3 per cent 
1978/88 gained 3 to 76%, but the rally was 
not fully held on Thursday. The new 
Mauritius 4} per cent 1972/77 stock 
opened at i%* premium on Monday and 
improved to I premium. 

At the close of the old account indus- 
trial equities had come down slightly 
from the levels reached immediately after 
the Budget. The new account opened on 
a hesitant note but some bear covering in 
a market still short of stock produced a 
slight improvement in prices. Building 
shares hardened and stores improved ; 
Marks and Spencer “A” touching 67s. 3d. 
and Woolworth 61s. Harrods new shares 
were quoted at rs. 74d. premium, but 
William Whiteley lost 1s. 6d. following 
the chairman’s statement. The possi- 
bility of higher prices for newsprint re- 
vived interest in Bowater Paper and A. E. 
Reed, which both improved 2s. 6d. on 
Wednesday. Argentine issues were helped 
by the new economic measures. Inter- 
national Nickel attracted American sup- 
port in front of the interim dividend and 
were $23 higher on the week at $138 
though at one time they had slipped back 
to $1323. Steels were active on reports 
of expansion in the industry ; Hadfield’s 
offer sent the Millspaugh shares up 6d. 
to 8s. 

Trinidad Leaseholds gained 3s. 9d. to 
41s. 6d. in anticipation of the results in 
a market that was for oil shares until 
Thursday. The strength of sterling was 
one factor contributing to the weakness 
of Kaffirs and although Brakpan and 
Springs were helped by favourable 
monthly returns other shares fell to 
their ‘lowest points for the year. Free 
State Geduld were extremely weak, 
dropping to 72s. 6d. The peak price for 
spot tin stimulated demand for tin shares, 
Beralt rising to 35s. 6d. and Amalgamated 
Tin to 12s. 3d. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 












Security Indices Yields 






















1955 ec ' 24%, - 
“ixe e 
Ord.* Int.t Cons. Ord. 
Oct. 26 .. 188-2 | 102-96 
= Sb ce SG | 10a- 
» 20-4 192-0 | 102-60 
we Ob ease 2On°h | 108-49 
Nov. 1 191-3 | 102-47 


102-64 





Total bargains 
955 



















1955, High 115-97} 1 
)) (Jan, ae Oct. 26| 7,349 
» Low » 27] 8,849 
» 28] 9,834 
1954, High 31 | 11,457 
3 3 - 1| 9,462 
» Low. 131-1 | 111-78] ,, 2] 9,421 

(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5 





* July 1, 1935=100. 


+ 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 


Prices, 1955 AND 


Price, | Price, 
Oct. 26,)Nov. 2, 


1955 


Prices, 1955 Last Two 


: Dividends 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 2 GUARANTEED 1955 : —_ jan. 1 to Nov. 2 (a) (b) (ce) 


High | Low | STOCKS High | Low 


a : == = —— — SS 
a : = —————————————— 


| {4 . Be fn 

0 2 Funding 23% '52-57 34/8} | 1lte 

or War Bonds 24% °54-56... 10/- 10%6 Cammell Laird 5/-.. 

War Loan 3% 55-59 Colvilles £1 

Serial Fndg 3% 1955 Asstd Dorman Long £1 

1$ |Conversion 4% ’57-58.... Guest Keen N’fold £1. 

Serial Funding 2}% 1957. Stewarts & Lloyds £1. 
Conv. 2% Summers (John) £1... 

| JE xchequer 2%, 1960 . United Steel £1 

Exchequer 3% 1960 . 


Vickers £1 
Savings Bonds 3% °55-65. TEXTILES 
Funding 24% °56-61 Bradford Dyers {1 ... 
Funding 3% °59-69 rit. Celanese £1 
Funding 4% ’ 


é Coats (J. & P.) f1.. 
Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70. Courtaulds £1 
Exchequer 3% ’62-63.... Lancs. Cotton £1 
Exchequer 24% ’63-64... 


Patons & Baldwins £1 
Savings Bonds 24% °64-67 Motor & AIRCRAFT 
Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75. 


Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
Victory 4% ’20-76 


British Motor 5/- 
Funding 3% ’66-68 De Havilland £1 


Yield, 
Nov. 2, 
1955 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
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Conv. 34% 1969 

Treas. 34% ’77-80 

Treas. 34% 79-81 
eae 3% *86-96.. 
Funding 34% 1999- 2004. . 
Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57.. 
War L’n. 3$% aft. Dec. 52 
nay 33% aft. April ’61. 
Treas. 3% aft. April 66. 
Consols 24% 

Treas. 23% aft. April "dD. 
Br. E 
Br. E 
Br. E 
Br. E 
Br. E 
Br. G 
Br. 


Br. G 
Br. 
Br. 
Br. 


Trans. 3% ’68-73 
Trans. 4% °72-77 
Trans. 3% ’78-88 
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Ford Motor {1 
Hawker Siddeley {1.. 
Leyland Motors f1... 
Rolls Royce {1 
Standard Motor 5/-. 
SHops & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
Debenhams 10/- 
Gt. Universal 5/- 
Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1 


Woolworth 5/- 


Om 
British Petroleum {1 
Burmah {1 
Royal Dutch 100 fi. . 
Shell Reg. £1 
Trinidad’ L’holds 5/-. 
SHIPPING 
Cunard {1 
Furness Withy A... stare 
SP. CO: DE Ftc 
MISCELLANEOUS 
4 ajAssoc. Elect. £1 





40/- 
106/3 
9/3 


Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 62/6 


104/44 |115/73* 
10/74*| 75/74 
56 | £55 





2 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat Yield. (1) To latest date. * Ex dividend. 
1 Assumed average life approx. 12 years. ¢ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 


Prices, 1955 | TRUSTEE Price, 
Jan. 1toNov. 2} STOCKS AND \Oct. 26, 
| High A cihemnsseeiies BONDS| 1955 


5 ajAssoc. Port. Cem. = : 

i Bowater Paper {1.. 
T$0/B.1.C.C. £1 

4 a\Brit. Aluminium {1 .. 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-. 

Canadian Pacific $25.) $ 

Decca Record 4/- .... 


Price, | Yield, 
Nov. 2, Nov. 2 
1955 1955 


Prices, 1954 


_High | | Low 


90} 
97} 
98} 
713 

| 95 
80} 

| 100 

| 713 

| 102 

| 1328 

| 167 


Prices, 1955 


Jan. 1 to Nov. 2 


"High 


Low 


254 


| 


948 





Last Two 
Dividends 
| (a) (b) 


Aust. 3}% ’65-69 . 
Ceylon 4% °73-75 . 

N. Zealand 4% "16-78. 
LC.C. 3% alt. 1920 . 
Liverpool 3% 54-64. . 
|M. Wtr.‘B’3% ’34- 2003) 


iGerman 53% 
Japs an 5% 1907 
| Japan 53% Conv. 1930 





ORDINARY 


(c) STOCKS 


°%- | BANKS & DISCOUNT | 


5 a\Barclays £1 


6 a\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1} pd..| 58/- 


\Agric. Mort. 5% ’59-89| 1003 
GRIMM Rs. Soe a%0s< | 1084 


Oct. 26, 
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Price, Price, 


Nov. 2, 


1955 | 1955 


General Elect. {1 


Imp. Tobacco {1 
Inter. Nickel n.p.v... 
74a\London Brick {1 


6%a|MonsantoChemicals5/- 


Tate & Lyle {1 


12$b|Tube Investments £1 . 


5 a\Turner & Newall {1 . 
936 Unilever £1 


5 ta\United Molasses 10/-.. 
24ta\Cons. Tea & Lands f1. 
15 c\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 
15 a\United Sua Betong £1 


MINES 
20 a|Anglo-Amer. 10/- . 


80 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer. . 
... |Free State Geduld 5/-. 


Randfontein £1 


Dunlop Rubber 10/-.. 
English Elect. £1..... 


Imp. Chemical {1 .... 
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28 c\London Tin 4/- 


9/0} {12 
| 2124b/Rhokana {1 


9 a\Midland £1, fully pd. .| 75/- 393* | 6 


9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.| 70/6 
8 a Westmstr‘B’£4,f14 pd.) 77/- 
3}a' Alexanders {1 
5 a\Nat. Disc. ‘B’ £1 
6}a|Union Disc. £1 
a Barc. (D.C.O.) £1 . | Oct. Oct. 
Ta Chart. Bk. of India £1 64 S| ey __26 

INSURANCE $ $ $ $ 5 

12}a Leg. & Gen. {1 10d|Balt. & Ohio. = 4a} m. Smelting | 47% Inter. Paper . ./1043 105 

20+a Pear! £1, fully pd.. 4 1} m. Viscose. . 3 Nat. Distill.. 194 | 19 


+b| : 
112$¢c\1174+c\/Prudential ‘A’ £1 . el. of Am ears Rosebuck 101; 1044 
| BREWERIES, ETC. hrysler 1 56} ST7k 
| 33 b| 10 a\Bass £ en. Elec. 


6§ | 465 
10 a 1045| Distillers 6/ 8 / en. Motors . (1338 133% 
| 15 6} 8 ajGuinness 10/-........ 40/- ..| 6% | 6% [Goodyear....| 594 
93/9 7 al 14 b\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 70/- | 70/- . Union Tel. 21 | 20} {Inter. Nickel.| 754 Toolworth ...| 48% 
* Ex dividend. ft Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. ” On 50%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat 
(k) On 12%. (1) Tolatest date. (m)On 10% 


jeld. On 16-°1%. (A) On 163%. ti) On 103% (j) On 15%. (n) On 8%. (0) On9%. (p) On 83%. 
q) Yield pasts 22-10% gross. (r) On 374%. (8 On 62%. (t) On 132%. (u) Dividend for 15 months. On 18%. (v) On 74%. (w) On 14%. (x) On 123%: 
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Statistics 











WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : (') 


| 
| 
! 
BU HOMB us cs iacinecccecesss eooe (1952=1 
FOO oc cscece denaweceeus ceccceces ~ 
Fibres ..cccccccceccces Sasecsctace = 
Metals .......0- rere tt ° ~ 
Other {tems ..ccccocees eccccccccce 9 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Old series : 
AB axGCltG .. 6 6:00 sees wicdeseateses- au 
Food and tobacco ...ceeseeceeeeees - 

Materials used in : | June 30, 
Non-food manufacturing .....+++++. |1949= 
Mechanical engineering...... pesece ° | - 
Electrical machinery........ee. cece s 
Building and civil engineering....... ‘a 

= House building. .......ccccecee coos | ‘a 

Commodities : 
Cotton: Faw 0) cock cso sence Cisauvs 6 
WO), CHW Sic 5 vik ae icc tcasceseeecss - 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future a 
Softwood, imported... .....cccccces “i 
Copper, ex-warehouse (*) .......ee0+ ‘si 


UK RETAIL PRICES 





Interim index : June 17 
AE NEMS. c0ivne cotta tagcccdvcecs. eam 
Jan. 15, 
BU NCMS 50s. vesceeeee ee iadeecenees tom 
MOOG. .cécecewuaes oer eecccccccece ia 
PIONS Ss i wees eee ees ‘seecbecce oOo 
POOG ..ncceecsupew ances eocccccee * 
Rent and rates. ..sccccess cccccccece i 
GUNG: 2a. ccs vecaceeets ecccccces os 
Poel and BORE oa... 6s 00:0 ‘5 


Household durable goods.... 
Drink 
Tobacco 

Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) (*)........ee.ee 19 


UK TERMS OF TRADE (‘) 
Import prices : 








PONE © cos cena ceaencoeees woes (1954=1 

Food, drink and tobacco ...ceceeees a 

Basic materials ........ esbeeuceces ~ 
Export prices : 

MOINS 6 oioien's'S cee ceen eoccccccces ” 

All manufactures....... ececccccces ” 

MCAS). esas eis ae wes oupeeeeses 7 

Engineering Products cscs cocccce ” 

Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ * 
Terms of trade : 

Ratio of import to export prices..... * 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952=1 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : 


Ey en eestecences prowemen 
Men . Stee e ee wereeceses eeeeeseeee ” 
RONNOH inc 5 a argo éeesaeee eeccecce a 
Weekly earnings : (5) 

l workers...... eceeseteeseeosces s. d. 
MD <5 ig ewe enae ares eocvedccece 4 
WEN «5 cutuannadians sMenavanenn “ 
All workers... iin, a 
ae... scanceunalaedocty Lees eieses 
Wom - 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption Oct. 8th 


Oct. 22nd 
External Trade Oct. 29th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits ........ Oct. 15th 


World Trade 


1954 











: 5 —————- 
Oct. 19 | Oct. 26 | Nov. 2 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe 
Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 4 
Western Europe 
Prices and Money Supply 
United States .. Oct. 
Oct. 15th 


This week 
Oct. 8th 


Oct. 22nd 
29th 






1955 (*) 


Oct. 11 | Oct.18 | Oct. 25 | Nov. 1 

















June 30, 
11947 — 





From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. 
made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 

() R cd by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
i evised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 
€ bluc book on “* National Income and Expenditure, 1955.” 








| 

94 94 94 | 93 

93-4| 92-9 93:5| 93-1 

17-2 77-0 11-4| 9 77-1 

97-9 98-6 98-9 | 99:3 

110-0} 110-1} 109-1} 108-1 
1955 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 | July | Aug | Sept June | July | Aug Sept. 
323-1 | 323-4| 325-4] 328-1] 324-7| 323-9] 331-3| 337-6| 337-9| 338-1 
291:9| 315-9| 314-6] 319-8] 310-8| 308-9] 312-4] 320-1| 313-1} 313-0 
162-1} 145-8| 143-5] 143-7] 143-2] 143-7] 150-7] 153-8] 156-4] 155-8 
149-9| 145-7| 150-4] 150-8| 150-6} 151-5] 163-8| 66-1] 173-4} 175-4 
165-4 | 155-2} 160-5] 159-8! 159-4| 161-7] g0-1| 182-2] 189-7] 193-6 
133-6 | 130-4| 131-4] 131-4| 131-3| 132-0] 136-3] 136-7] 138-6] 139-6 
150-6 | 128-7} 130-7] 131-0) 131-1) 131-7] 136-5] 137-2] 138-7] 139-4 
171-9| 140-6| 155-0] 155-7| 156-4] 157-8] 150-6] 150-8| 152-4] 150-5 
147-9| 171-1) 160-8] 165-3| 164-9| 159-3] 148-7] 141-9] 142-0] 129-5 
282-8! 199-1| 197-9] 204-6] 199-8! 203-7] 305-9| 370-7| 410-6] 422-2 
158-0| 144-1| 145-0] 144-3| 144-2| 146-9] 154-4] 154-8| 155-3] 156-0 
220-7| 217-6| 213-4] 204-4] 202-8| 218-5] 278-4] 281-5} 306-7] 322-3 
} 

136 140 143 145 144 143 150 150 149| 150 
102-6 | 105-8| 107-7) 109-2| 108-4 |: 108-2 112-9] 113-3| 112-5] 113-2 
105-4{ 111-3] 114-2} 118-0] 116-2| 115-2] 124-8| 125-6| 122-4| 123-6 

221 228 232 235 233 233 943 244 242 243 

221 233 239 247 243 241 261 263 256 259 

122 129 134 134 134 134 138 138 138 13 

259 253 255 255 255 255 255 255 255 25 

197 207 216 214 214 215 219 219 231 235 

294 286 284 283 283 283 285 285 286 287 

255 256 257 257 257 257 260 260 260 261 

386 387 387 387 387 387 387 388 388 388 

42 42 41 40 41 41 39 39 39 39 

113 100 100 101 101 101 103 102 02 103 

100 96 100 101 100 101 101 98 97 96 

123 102 100 102 101 101 104 104 105 105 

105 103 100 99 101 100 102 103 102 103 

105 103 100 99 101 100 102 103 102 103 

105 102 100 99 100 99 104 105 103 105 

98 100 100 99 101 100 102 103 103 104 

110 98 100 101 101 100 101 101 99 100 

108 97 100 102 100 101 101 99 100 100 
100-0 11°5 86:1 19-7 80-1 90-6} 128-0! 130-0] 129-9] 138-1 

130 136 142 142 143 143 152 153 153 153 

129 134 140 141 141 141 151 151 151 152 

133 140 146 147 147 147 155 155 155 156 

15111] 160 1| 171 9]... sa oo 
178 6| 189 2| 204 5 a se : 
9 4] 102 5] 108 2 ~ a a an sa cs : 

285 301 wen a 7 ; ; 

259 274 296 2 

296 315 333 


(?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
(8) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
(*) Annual figures are based on unit values and are 
(*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 

(7) This series has been revised in light of new information published in 
(*) Revised figures for September 27, all items 96, food 93-2, and fibres 77-8. 
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Production - Trade in Western Europe 


Austria | Belgium | Denmark| France > Greece | Ireland Italy a | Norway | Sweden 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (’) (1948 = 100) 


16 
142 
145 
1405 


152 








VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 


mn. mn. mn. *000 mn. mn. mn. mn, 7000 mn. mn. mn. mn, 
Monthly averages o1 schillings | francs kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas® £ lire guilders | kroner | kroner 
calendar months = 


IMPORTS (c.i f.) 


3°84 505 1-2¢ 3°45 
121-52 1,334 592-64 15-28 
126-84 1,611 823-1 14-99 


139-89 1,996 886-7 20-86 
149-44 2,020 887-2 16-98 
139-81 1,914 | 1,119-2 17-00 
146-94 1,947 | 1,189-5 15-19 
123-92 2,125 oe eee 





EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 





2°55 468 0-9¢ 
; 117-24 282-1¢ 
1,321 126- 1, 837 376-0 


1,462 ; 136° 290-6 
1,400 ; 153: 237-2 
1,473 1357- 246-7 
1,519 159- 206-5 
1,576 133: ‘ 





BALANCE 


37 | —_ 0-34 — 1-43 
208 | —310-54 — 5-78 
226 | —447-1 | — 5°40 


7 —596-1 | —10-23 
251 : 

66 0| — 7°68 
34 ~ os 


CORY OB 
+ttlt ++ 
SaASeSsS ko 
COBRA OS 





VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS 





118 vas 249 79 
169 

205 

204° 


199 





110 139 moe 
270 145 209 
330 158 224 243 


361 187 2395 275 ° 

335 167 3 ° 

354 149 242 | . 

365 174 ooo eee 
385 ane ae 


(1) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manutactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude mining; 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. (2) Special trade (excluding 
re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general ‘trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes Luxemburg. Italy 
includes Trieste. (8) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas. (*) Average for 
first quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 29th there was an 
“ above-line ”’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £18,124,000 compared with a deficit of 
{11,024,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £14,719,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. Net expenditure “ below-line” last week 
reached £11,763,000, bringing the total cumulative 
deficit to £615,927,000 (£449,138,000 in 1954-55). 




























Week | Week 
ended | ended 




















£000 Oct. | Oct. 
30, 29, 
1954 | 1955 
Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax....... |1877,400] 524,389! 561,084] 18,082) 33,415 
Sur-tax .....0% my 36,800 | 33,000} 3,100! 1,000 
Death Duties 105,600! 103,900} 2,600 2,800 





MRS Ss cp-euctoas 41,270; 42,500} 1,600° 1,400 
Profits Tax & EPT. 103,400 | 115,100} 6,000! 4,600 
Excess Profits Levy| 1,700! 300 


53,400 14,000 
730 


Special  Contribu-| 
tion and other} 
Inland Revenue. .| 


Total Inland Rev. | 


| 0) | 





865,589 869,884) 31,082 43,515 


654,765 | 671,419] 23,755, 26.330 
411,130| 443,645] 20, 850) 16,410 











Total Customs and} 







































BMG. os cecciees | 42,740 
Motor Duties ..... | 1,167 
PO (Net Receipts) . aaa a 
Broadcast Licences 10,100 2,700 
Sundry Loans..... 19,840 80 
Miscellaneous ..... 80,639 855 
IN escua beceess | 91,056 

Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... 323,167} 362,000 3,549 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 26,417] 30,567 2,317 
Other Cons. Fund. . 6,038 22 29 
Supply Services . »525| 66,847 
WEN divvinsedeses | 72,743 
Sinking Funds ....| 36,000} 19,680) 19,759 580} 189 
“Above-line” Surplus — — + + 

MS csi teturene ceed 233,588 | 257,531 | 14,719 18,214 
“Below-line” Net Expendi Cr. 
WG eivivctereseemoewen 215,550} 358,396} 1,800) 11,763 
eT al 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 449,138 | 615,927} 16,519 


Net Receipts from: | 





Tax Reserve Certificates. . .] 220,936| 98,862] 15, 532) 5,480 
Savings Certificates ....... 7,600} 10,200 500|— 900 
Defence Bonds .........+-[— 7,422 —22,778 223; — 4529 


| 









FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
















Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills ‘aitganaes 


Total 
Floating 
Debt 




















Public 
Depts. 


Bank of 


Tender England 


Tap 












3,440-0 | 1514-3 5,229-0 
















5,594-6 
5,571-2 














S Bokices 3,310-0 | 1,969-5 5,577°8 
pe Daca 3,320-0 | 2,027-8 5,605-6 
i Moses 3,350-0 | 2,008-7 5,608 «4 
MOG Sisccs 3,380-0 | 1,998-5 5,643-5 
ie ass. 8 3,420-0 | 2,023-3 5,693-3 
» 1i 3,450-0 | 2,036-2 5,737°2 
ocd 3,480-0 } 2,000-0 5,743-4 



















—_— 

3,480-0 | 2,025-9 

3,470-0 | 1,810-2 

3,440-0 | 1868-5 

3,440-0 | 1,871-4 
! 












Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Stringency has returned in Lombard 
Street. The Bank return shows an 
increase in discounts and advances of 
£15 million, to £35.3 million, in the week 
to Wednesday last. In the first three days 

. of this week market supplies of credit have 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 















Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation...... 1,765-5 | 1,770-3 
been adequate for demands, though on ee cog a4 30.1 
Tuesday and Wednesday some houses Govt. debt and securities* 1,796-3 1,196-2 
: . ther securities.......... 0-7 - 
only just avoided recourse to penal loans. Gal che sah Sali. °.4 0-4 
Overnight money from outside banks was Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 
taken at rates up to 4 per cent. No relief Sishind Dedettent 
through special purchases of bills has | Deposits: 
. : Public accounts.......... 12-2 21-9 14-6 
been given by the Bank during the week. Saaeey apeel anna: 3 3.8 2.6 
At the Treasury bill tender on Friday | Bankers........------0+ a) ane) eee 
last the offer of £250 million was still Bsc adtedicnsaansan 4] 340-3 | 335-3 
: ce : . ° Securities : 
wholly in 9! day bills 3 at yesterday 3 Government <6 6 icce ic ose's 9 284-2 268-5 
tender the offer consisted of £60 million Discounts and advances. . 8 20-2 35-3 
of the new 63-day bills and £200 million | $thet----+-+---eeeee+05 ch aa l aee 
of three months’ bills. The market main- | Banking department reserve. 0} 37-3 | +32-5 
. / ° 0° 
tained its tender rate at £98 19s. 8d. per al £9 2.6 
cent last Friday ; total applications rose * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


by £9 million to £381.7 million, that is 
by fractionally less than the allotment, so 
that the proportion of the market’s bid 
to be allotted rose slightly from 51 to 52 
per cent. 


Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from £1,825 million 
on September 7th, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 






















; ; nm Average _ | Allotted 
The price of gold has fallen in sympathy, mt een Rate at 
from 250s. 34d. an ounce on Thursday | Tender Applied ais: 1 tee 

last to 248s. 83d. at the fixing this Thurs- Offered | "For | atiotted 8. %, 





day. 


The price of silver fell slightly 








again at the end of las ek, n 1954 
8 . d of last we fo 792 2d. a Oct. 29 | 250-0 | 439-2 31 SO7-19 47 
ounce spot. 1955 
The outflow of notes in the week to |Jwy 29} 2400 | 344-2 ee ™ 
Wednesday reached .8 million, com- | Aug. 5] 240-0 | 350-8 80 0-42 56 
ae £4 says . - 12 | 240-0 | 350-4 80 1-13 58 
pared with an outflow of £7-7 million in » 19} 270-0 | 380-1 80 1-28 62 
the corresponding week last year. » 26 | 280-0 | 388-4 80 1-10 61 
ow s) meal etl ees s tel 3 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % ” 30] 280-0 | 359-4 $1 5:33 | 70 
%, 24/2/55 Bank bills : 60 d: 
_—— Sena aah Oct. 7| 270-0 | 361-4 81 5-25 | 66 
Mba xsceucs« 4months 44-4, » 14 | 260-0 | 363-8 81 4-99 51 
Discount houses . 24* 6 months 43-43 ” = se ae * a = 
— eee. ay Fine trade = : 
hort periods... . P months 5-5§ * On Oct. 28th tenders tor 91 day bill 
E y bills at £98 19s. 8d. 
Treas. is [a an — 7 secured about 52 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
mon months 5} tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
a maximum amount of £200 milliou of 91 day bills and £6@ 
* Call money. million of 63 day bills. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 






Market Rates : Spot 


October 29 





October 27 October 28 





October 31 | November 1 | November 2 
| 


November 2 


































} 
2-794-2-798 |2-7944-2-7949|2-794-2- 7948 

















































United States $...|  2-78-2-82 2-798-2-793 | 2-79%-2-80 |2-804-2-80 
Canadian $ ...... ve 2-785-2°79 | 2-79-2-79k | 2-79-2-79h | 2-78%-2-79 |2-78}) -2-794|2-794-2-79 
French Fr........| 972-65-987-35 | 9834-9832 | 982%-983k | 9827-9834 | 9824-9823 | 9823-983 983-983} 
Swiss Fr. .......- 12-154, -12- 33$]12- 219-1222 |12-218-12- 21g 12-218-12-214/12-21}-12-21§:12-21g-12- 224|12- 224- 12-228 
Belgian Fr. ......| 138-95- 39-40- '139-40- '139-40- 1139+ 324- 139- 35- 139-3 
141-05 139-45 5) 139-45] 139-374} 139-40 "139-40 

Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 |10-61f-10-624 10-614-10-624 10-617-10-624 10-619-10-62 |10-61-10-62 | 10-62-10-62 
W. Ger. D-MK. ...|11-67 fy 11-84 4811. 72§-11- 725 11-72h-11-72§|11- 724-11 - 72g 11-724-11-72§ 11-72§-11. -725\11-723-11-7 
Portuguese Esc. ..} 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 79-95-80-05 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 
Italian Lire ...... 1736§-1762% | 17544-17554 | 1755-1756 | 1755-1756 | 17544-1755$ | 1755-1756 | 1755-1756 

Racial 14-37§-14-598 [14-454-14- 459/14 -45$-14-45$14- 454-14 -45$/14-454-14-45} 14-458-14-458 14-463-14-46 
Danish Kr........ 19- 19}-19-48} |19- 3239-19-33 19-32}-19- 32$/19-324-19- 32h|19-324-19- 32} 19-324-19- 32} 19-32§-19- 32 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 {19-99g-20-004,19- 99g-20- 00$|19-99§-20-004|19-99%-20-004| 20-00-20-00}, 20-00~20- 


oe Month Forward Rates 














United States $....cccccccccccce: 7 pm c. pm t-*c. pm He pm -ic. pm 
Canadian $.....ccccccccccccccees+| fe-1eC. PM . pm aon . pm ic. F. fc. pm 
French Fr. ...cccccccccccccccccs-} 1 pm] dis He I dis 1 pm-1 dis m-1 dis 1 pm-l pm-1 dis 
Swiss Fr.....ccccccccccccccccces-| 23-24C. pm | 3}-2%c. pm | 3}-2}c. pm 1 he pm 23-lic. = 24-2c. pm 
Belgian Fr. ...ccccccccccscscccecs: #4 pm #+ pm i+ pm + pm #-+ pm ts- pm 
Dutch GId. ....ccccccccccccceces-| 3-24c. pm | 3-2}c. pm 3-2}c. pm 3-24c. pm 23-2}c. pm | 23-2}c. pm 
W. Ger. D-MK...cccccccccesseee+-| 2$-2pf. pm | 23-2}pf. pm | 2%-2tpf. pm | 23-2¢pf. pm | 24-lipf. pm | 2}-lipf. pm 
Italian Lire.....ccccccccccceeses-| 5 pm-par | 5 pm-par 5 pm-par 5 pm-par 5 pm-par 5 pm-par 
Swedish Kr. ....secescsseesesee+-| 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 
Danish Kr. .....ccceccccceceeess+| 16 pm-16 dis | 16 oma dis | 16 pm-10 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 


Norwegian Kr.....eeeseeeeeeee++-| 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-146 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1é dis 


Gold Price at Fixing 
250/1 














Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).... ..-- 250/34 | 250/24 250/1 249/10 
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“The Legal & General 
actually saved my business”’ 


** Did they, indeed — how?” 
** Well, it’s just a year now since the factory was burnt out 
and it'll be another three months before we’re straight.” 
** J suppose it will be — but where do the Legal & General 
come in?” 
* At the start, my dear fellow, right at the start! You see, 
I was fully insured with them against loss of profits and 
increased cost of working following a fire.” 
* And they've really seen you through?” 
“ Indeed they have, including help in fixing up temporary premises. You can 
rely on them. They have a// my insurances — personal as well as business. In 
fact, we’ve had a ‘ family’ association for very many years now.” 


PES Pd BS Sd hh dd dd BS kd cd cS cs Bd 


! LEGAL & GENERAL §& 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED = 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 ea 
Telephone: CHAncery 4444 


fe afe safe ofe ofa fake lofe ofe ahs | obe ake -afe lobe lobe lode ake late lobe age loge ofe loge |afelofe obs laa Lote lofe! CARRERE Re a ed 


a 
KAR ARAR AR AR AR AR a aR aR RR AR A A at a a A A A 3 : 
ai ike. Bie dtte ede ae oe 


SR AR A Sid ea dh ddd ed Bd dB dB, 


The Business Mans 


‘THE LONDON OFFICE of The National Bank of Australasia isa 


sound starting-point for all business enterprises connected Sixty years is a long time to be engaged in the 
with Australia. The Bank’s Information Department can complexities of Eastern trading. But in that 
time a world of specialised knowledge has 
accrued to The Mercantile Bank of India. 
and can give you specific data about any particular industry. All the benefits of this are readily available 
The Bank will be glad to place its extensive facilities at to shippers and merchants interested in 
opening up new trade with the East. 


advise you on all aspects of Australian economic conditions, 


your service. 


THE NATIONAL BANK THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD OF INDIA LIMITED 


EM (Incorporated in Victoria) Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH ST , LONDON. E.C.3 
nn 8. 
& ‘# HEAD OFFICE: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 

<3 x LONDON OFFICE: 7 Lothbury, EC2 Se 


Copy Oo INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 Princes Street, EC2 
INDIA: PAKISTAN - BURMA - CEYLON - MALAYA SINGAPORE 


OVER 750 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA ASSETS £271 MILLION HONG KONG — CHINA MAURITIUS - THAILAND ~ JAPAN 


Your best introduction to Australia 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


per annum trom 
Interest date of investment 

(Income Tax paid 

by the Society) 


TEMPERANCE 


The Gateway To Securty PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.I. 
Phone : Regent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 


rs 
| 


Established iN 1880 


During the 75 years since its inception, 
The Fuji Bank, Ltd. has been a major 
factor in the economic growth of 
Japan. We are proud of our reputa- 
tion, both as a bank for everyone as 
well as for our leadership in fostering 
international trade and commerce. 
On the occasion of our 75th anniver- 
sary, we look forward to a future of 
even greater understanding and eco- 
nomic progress among nations. 


THE 


FUJI 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
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Overseas Offices in 


London, New York, Calcutta 


184 Branches Throughout Japan 


[ Established: 1897) 


[Heap OFFICE: _HIBIYA, TOKYO 


—= 
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Buying a Cracking Plant 


I Here is one way of spending money that is not to be 


discouraged in the interests of the national economy! Instead of buying things, this couple 
decided to buy security for themselves and their family through Life Assurance—thereby 
investing in the country’s prosperity, too. Their premiums are helping to provide the capital 


needed to equip British industry with the means to meet growing competition from abroad. 


A good thing, Life Assurance. But how, you might ask, can it compete with the lure of 
consumer goods! Only one way: by meeting the real needs of the policyholders. Proof 
of its success lies in the fact that the people of this country save more money regularly 


through Life Assurance than in any other way. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


A safeguard of real prosperity 


BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION LONDON 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


RONEO LIMITED 


519 


INCREASED TURNOVER IN ALL SECTIONS 


35 PER CENT OF EXPORT SALES TO DOLLAR COUNTRIES 


SIR GREVILLE MAGINNESS ON TASK OF HALTING INFLATION 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Roneo Limited was held on November Ist at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C., Sir Greville S. Maginness, 
KBE (chairman of the company), presiding. 


The secretary (Mr A. C. Hall) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and the repre- 
sentative of the auditors, Messrs Barton, 
Mayhew & Co., read the report of his firm. 


The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
the Directors’ Report and Accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1955, have been in your 
hands for the requisite period and I assume 
that you agree to take them as read. (Agreed.) 


TRADING 


During the year under review all sections 
of your business, both at home and abroad, 
showed satisfactory increases in turnover 
compared with last year and to this can be 
attributed the main cause for the satisfactory 
results now placed before you. When I last 
addressed you I informed you that the 
demand for our various products was increas- 
ing and that your Board had decided to spend 
the sum of £400,000 to increase our produc- 
tive capacity. I went on to say that we 
should derive some advantage from this 
expansion programme during the year under 
review, but that we should not obtain the 
full benefit until the current year. Owing to 
delays entirely outside our control, we have 
not been able to adhere to the time-table 
then fixed, and the position now is that we 
shall reap some gain from these additional 
facilities during the current year, but the 
benefits of the entire capital outlay will not 
be reflected until the subsequent year. In 
the meantinie I am happy to be able to report 
that the demand for our products generally 
still remains at a high level. Whilst this 
position is a cause for satisfaction we are— 
in common with other Companies engaged in 
manufacturing and retailing businesses—con- 
stantly faced with increasing costs. In this 
connection it cannot be too often emphasised 
that the standards of living of the people of 
this country depend upon our exports, and 
these continuous rises in costs constitute a 
serious threat to our ability to maintain—let 
alone expand—our export trade in face of 
keener foreign competition. 


Having given you a general outline of the 
state of the Company’s affairs from a trading 
point of view, I now propose to deal with 
the Accounts and the activities of the various 
sections of your business. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The profit on Trading before providing 
the sum of £59,916 written off the cost of 
shares in a Subsidiary Company—to which 
I shall refer later—is £743,470, as compared 
with £619,862 for the previous year, repre- 
senting an increase of nearly 20 per cent. As 
you will see from the Accounts, we have 
brought back £75,000 representing Taxation 
Reserve no longer required, and, after pro- 


viding for taxation, depreciation, and amounts 
written off, the net profit for the year is 
£256,603, against £205,143 for 1954. The 
profit brought forward was £292,678, to 
which has to be added £256,603 for this year, 
making a total of £549,281. Your Board 
proposes to appropriate the sum.of £181,028 
to General Reserve and to transfer £20,000 
from Investment Reserve, bringing the 
General Reserve to £540,000. You will note 
that the Investment Reserve now stands at 


£10,000, against the cost of investments of 
£25,322. 


The Preference dividends on the 6 per cent 
and 10 per cent Stocks have already been 
paid, together with an Interim of 5 per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary Stock and it is 
now proposed to pay a Final of 10 per cent, 
less tax, on the latter, thus making a total 
of 15 per cent, less tax, for the year. After 
payment of the foregoing Dividends the 
balance to be carried forward to next year 
will be £285,302. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
AND SUPPLIES 


This section of the business continues to 
make satisfactory progress and sales’ once 
more showed a substantial increase compared 
with thé previous year, reaching a new record 
in the history of the Company. I am grati- 
fied to be able to report that our Electronic 
Stencil is becoming ever-increasingly popular 
with users of Roneo “500” Duplicators, 
thus enabling the scope of possible work on 
a Stencil Duplicator to be considerably 
widened. During the past year we have 
extended the installation of Electronic Stencil 
Cutting Machines to all our Branches in 
order to provide prompt service to our many 
customers throughout the country who are 
interested in this unique feature. 


FILING SYSTEMS 


Roneo Lateral Filing has fully justified the 
confidence which I expressed last year when 
this new System of Filing was put on the 
market, and the demand is such that we have 
had to take special measures to increase pro- 
duction to meet the requirements of our 
customers. Furthermore, interest in our 
Visible “80” System continues to grow and 
sales both at home and abroad have attained 
a high level. 


VISIBLE RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Here again our facilities are sorely taxed 
to meet the ever-growing demand for our 
many lines of Recording Systems, the prin- 
cipal of which are the well-known Roneodex 
Visible Recording System, Stripdex Refer- 
ence Equipment, Production Charting, 
Mechanical Posting Equipment, and Card 
Indexing Systems. The uses of these various 
Recording Systems are many and of general 
application to any business, large or small. 
The Company is at all times only too pleased 
to discuss with those interested their par- 
ticular problems and to advise on the best 


Visible Recording Equipment to meet their 
needs. 


EXPORTS 


For many years past it has been my 
pleasure to report a steady increase in our 
Export trade. Notwithstanding the increased 
costs to which I have already referred, we 
reached last year another record in the sale 
of all our lines, both in volume and value. 
This has only been made possible by the 
pursuance of an aggressive sales policy and 
our representatives have covered an ever- 
increasing field in pursuit of business. These 
efforts have enabled us to establish ourselves 
in many markets as Consultants to Foreign 
Architects, Government. Departments and 
Banks in the matter of Office Equipment, 
Records and Systems. 


Our total sales abroad last year were over 
40 per cent greater in value than they were 
during the previous year and this is an 
achievement which I feel not only calls for 
special comment, but reflects great credit 
upon all those who have contributed to this 
gratifying result, which is all the more note- 
worthy because of the continued high tariffs, 
import and currency restrictions which 
hamper freedom of trade with many markets. 


Our sales to dollar countries represented 
no less than 35 per cent of our total Exports 
—a figure which is much in excess of any- 
thing which we have hitherto accomplished. 


In order to still further strengthen our 
business in dollar markets we have acquired 
during the past year the whole of the share- 
holding of a Company in Canada. It will 
take a little time to organise the business on 
a satisfactory basis but we are satisfied that 
from the long-term point of view it will prove 
to be a sound investment. This is the Sub- 
sidiary Company to which I referred when 
dealing with the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account. 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


At our Annual Meeting last year, in giving 
you my assessment of the industrial position 
and prospects of this country, I felt able to 
strike a fairly optimistic note. My optimism 
was, however, qualified by some concern as 
to whether we should be able as a nation to 
maintain exports at a sufficiently high level. 
In this connection I referred to the increases 
in our internal costs which have handicapped 
us in competition with manufacturers from 
other countries and particularly from Western 
Germany. 


In the past year weekly wage rates, as 
measured by the Ministry of Labour’s Index, 
have increased by over 6 per cent and the 
indications are that average weekly earnings 
have increased even more. The result has 
been that prices have inevitably risen too, so 
that the final outcome of the whole process 
is that a further twist has been given to the 
inflationary spiral and the task of many 
exporting industries in the face of keen 
foreign competition has been made more diffi- 
cult. In dollar markets and some others we 
still secure some benefit from the devaluation 
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of 1949, the full effects of which are probably 
not yet spent 


To my mind the most important immediate 
problem we have to solve in this country is 
that of stopping inflation in conditions when 
our resources are fully employed. Mr 
Gaitskell recently coined the graphic phrase 
“brimful employment” to describe our 
present position. Although the Ministry of 
Labour’s figures indicate that there are more 
than twice as many unfilled vacancies notified 
to the labour exchanges as there are persons 
unemployed registered at those exchanges, 
the Ministry itself believes that these figures 
understate the extent by which the demand 
for labour outruns the supply because many 
vacancies in present circumstances are not 
notified individually to the exchanges. The 
overall figures, moreover, do not paint the 
picture in sufficiently vivid colours because 
the unfilled vacancies naturally tend to occur 
in industries and trades in which there are 
virtually no people unemployed. The effect 
of these conditions is to distort our whole 
economy and to introduce into it a degree of 
rigidity which is quite out of keeping with 
our need at the present time to have the 
maximum flexibility in usifg our resources of 
manpower and materials where they can be 
most profitably employed from the standpoint 
of our long-term economic well-being. No 
one wishes to see large scale unemployment 
return to this country to cause the havoc and 
misery which was suffered 25 years ago but 
the continuance of the present position will 
itself increase the possibility of such an out- 
come. 


NEED TO REDUCE GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 


The truth is that we are all trying to spend 
too much too quickly. This is especially 
true of the Government. There must be a 
big reduction in Government spending, not 
only in order to reduce the still heavy burden 
of taxation on industrial enterprise but also 
in order to relieve the constant inflationary 
pressure which is progressively diminishing 
the purchasing power of the pound sterling, 
raising costs of production, particularly those 
of our exporting industries, and causing 
hardship to those members of the community 
who have to live on fixed incomes. 


The measures announced by the Chan- 
cellor last Wednesday will give some relief 
to our economy by reducing the strain on it 
made by the demands of local government 
capital expenditure. The Chancellor, how- 
ever, appeared too readily satisfied with the 
slight reduction in the burden of central 
Government expenditure which has taken 
place over the past four years by which the 
proportion of the national income spent by 
the central Government has been reduced 


from 29 per cent to 26 per cent. It is - 


difficult at this stage to see how the fiscal 
measures announced by him at that time will 
have any -serious effect on relieving the 
current inflationary pressure. His estimates 
recognise that the increase in the distributed 
profits tax will have a negligible effect in the 
current financial year. Increases in purchase 
tax, too, are unlikely to reduce demand and 
may merely help to push up costs and prices 
all round. . 


By putting the responsibility on the 
shoulders of the Government in this way, 
I am not suggesting that Government action 
alone can solve this problem. The Govern- 
ment’s attempts can very well be frustrated 
if trade unions continue to press for wage 
increases which can only have the effect of 
pushing up prices and thus increasing the 
cost of living at home and the difficulties of 
our exporters abroad. . Moreover, employers 
themselves often adopt a short-sighted policy 
in endeavouring to recruit and retain labour 
in conditions of over-employment by offer- 


ing wages and conditions of employment 
considerably in excess of those negotiated on 
their behalf between their organisations and 
the trade unions concerned. This practice 
can only lead to an unnecessarily high rate 
of labour turnover and also to discontent 
among the employees of companies which 
seek loyally to abide by the agreements’ to 
which their organisations are parties. 


IMPORTANCE OF OVERSEAS TRADE 


While I believe that the halting of inflation 
presents us with the most pressing of our 
immediate domestic problems, events have 
confirmed the view which I’ have so often 
expressed in the past that the perennial 
problem of this country is the maintenance 
of its overseas trade. Although this year’s 
trade figures have been seriously distorted by 
the effects of the dock strike, the picture they 
present is a disquieting one. It is most 
doubtful whether the measures now taken by 


THE 
CALICO PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED 


A DISAPPOINTING YEAR 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Calico Printers’ Association, Limited, 
was held on November 2nd, at ’St. James’s 
Buildings, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


Mr R. M. Lee, the Chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The Association’s pro%it 
on trading, before provision is made for 
repairs and renewals, and before taxation, is 
shown in the Profit and Loss account to have 
declined by £198,000 to £1,968,000. The 
Group’s profit on trading, as shown in the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, 
declined by £269,000 to £2,041,000. These 
are the two points most relevant to a con- 
sideration of the current progress of the Asso- 
ciation that emerge from accounts which 
have been unavoidably complicated , by a 
number of adjustments relating to earlier 
years. 


Last year the accounts recorded the re- 
imbursement of losses sustained by sub- 
sidiary companies in the United Kingdom for 
the year to June 30, 1952, by means of sub- 
vention payments enabling the Association 
to set the subsidiaries’ losses against its own 
profits for tax purposes. This has now been 
done for the three years to June 30th last 
and in future each year will bear its own 
charge in this respect, thus obviating adjust- 
ments from earlier years, 


Other adjustments of previous years’ taxa- 
tion have been made in con of the 
change in the standard rate of income tax 
and the progress of negotiations on computa- 
tions left open while the Association’s 
Profits Tax position was undetermined. - 
tlement has now been reached for the nine 
years to June, 1948, and it is hoped that out- 
standing matters will be cleared in the course 
of the current year but the next Accounts are 
not expected to show any substantial credit 
from taxation provisions. 


One further item on the Profit and Loss 
account calls for comment. For the year to 
sidisry and Aasueioted Coasipater iachaiies 
sidiary an ies i 
£204,000 paid to the Association as dividends 
by Subsidiary Companies from _ their 
provisions for Excess Profits Tax no longer 
required. On a true comparison wih ¢ the pre- 

the reduction in the iation’s 


instead © 


and abroad, who by their efforts ha 
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the Government will prevent a Serious short. 
fall in our of payments on the entire 
year. Thus, the most strenuous efforts will 
be called for from all industries {o; whose 
products there are overseas markets. In these 
efforts they will need the maximum support 
which industries catering for the home 


: : market 
can give by way of efficient Service at 
minimum cost. 


In. conclusion, I would like to exore: 
behalf of the Board sincere thanks...” 


t 2 0 all tho 

in the service of the Company, both a: ae 
ve enabled 
us to report a year of further progress, and 
I am sure that Stockholders will desire to 


associate themselves with these sentiments. 


The report and accounts were unanimoy; 
=CO unanimous| 
adopted and the dividend as recommended 
was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr P. G. Carew, 
was re-elected and the proceedings termi. 
nated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


REVALUATION OF FIXED 
ASSETS 


In the Association’s balance-sheet, the 
main feature calling for comment is the 
revaluation of the Fixed Assets. The has 
revaluation was in 1928 and on account of 
the inflation of values since 1939 a furthe: 
revaluation became necessary, not only for 
balance-sheet purposes, but also to confirm 
that the annual upkeep provision was 
adequate. The valuation has been made on 
a going concern basis by independent pro- 
fessional valuers and shows a surplus over 
previous book-values of £5,365,000 which 
has been transferred to Capital Reserve. The 
Upkeep charge for the year to June 30th 
last was £1,059,000 and the revaluation has 
confirmed that increases made in the 
annual $ since the war have kept pace 
with the inflation of costs. 

The total volume of commission printing 
offered to us in 1955 was practically the same 
as that in 1954. The forward position, how- 
ever, is less satisfactory. In my remarks 
last year I referred to the probable adverse 
effects of the conclusion of the Sterling Area 
Payments Agreement with Japan. Sufficient 
time has now elapsed for us to assess the 
results, and we find our worst fears cot 
firmed. Just to touch on the effects in on 
of our traditional print = markets, we 
find that in Nigeria imports of cotton prints 
from Japan have risen from Jess than 1 pet 
cent a year ago to 50 per cent of the total 
cotton print imports during the first quarter 
of 1955, while those from the United 
Kingdom have declined from 72 per ceil 
to 35 per cent. 

Our Merchanting Departments have had 
a disappointing year. In common with 
industry as a whole they have suffered 
major losses of turnover in several overses 
markets, and despite an increase if the 
Home Trade, total sales are down on. last 
year, although they have substantially 

any other postwar year. 


TERYLENE 


of Royalties from sales of Terylene show # 


satisfactory increase during ‘< last twely 
months, but this was offset by « decline 
income from other patents, some of wh 


‘r effective life. 
are siege the end of their effective 
However, I can tell you there has been § 
substantial increase in the production © 
Terylene er fibre in the United King 


large plant of 
Imperial 


ing the year, the first 
Industries {.imited 


tion at the 
been brought into operatio ilding of t 


having 
end of 


1954. We understand the buiid! s 

second Wilton plant is procecding WP 4 

‘schedule anid that it will be revdy for oper" | 

tion in early 1956. | 
‘The report was adopted 
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BERALT TIN AND 
WOLFRAM 


MR F. GATES’S SPEECH 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Beralt Tin and Wolfram Limited, 
yas held on October 28th at Winchester 
House, London, E.C, ‘ 


Mr F. Gates, chairman of the Company, 
in the course of his speech, said: It is a 
pleasure to be able to report another year 
of satisfactory trading which is reflected in 
the Board’s recommendation of a final divi- 
dend of 80 per cent, b the total 
dividend for the year ended March 31, 1955, 
to 130 per cent. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The Company’s position, as plainly set 
out in the Balance Sheet, displays a financial 
strength that provides a strong shield against 
adverse conditions. 


We are working in a foreign country in a 
district which depends largely on our mining 
operations for employment of its people ; 
and, even if we were permitted to do so, we 
should not consider it right, or in the Com- 
pany’s long-term interests, to discharge large 
numbers of our employees out of hand, 
should the price of wolfram fall to an un- 
economic level 


It is not, therefore, difficult to visualise a 
situation in which very heavy drafts might, 
for one reason or another, be made on the 
Company’s cash resources before normal 
working conditions were restored. 


[ well remember when the Company had 
very little cash and the difficulties which 
resulted therefrom. 


We have now progressively built up a 
teally strong financial position ; and I con- 
sider it of great importance that the Com- 
pany should at all times retain substantial 
resources in readily available form. 


ORE RESERVES 


I remember that some 35 years ago I 
assured members of The Wolfram Mining 
and Smelting Company, the forerunner of 
this Company, that they need have no 
worry about our ore reserves. I am glad 
0 say that I can give the same assurance 
today with even greater emphasis. The 
Panasqueira mine is no small one. 


WOLFRAM SALES 


we will have noticed a reference in the 

rectors’ Report to favourable long-term 
contracts for the sale of wolfram concentrates 
negotiated in earlier years. 


At the beginning of the under review 
namely at April L 1954, Two of those con- 
racts were still running, the first for 100 
long tons per month with the Ministry of 
Materials at the market price current from 
ume to time, but subject to a fixed minimum 
Price, and the second for 40 long tons per 
month with the US Government at a con- 


- Siderably higher fixed price. 


nr Ministry exercised their right to cancel 
1954 Pct Contract as from September 30, 
of 2.0" uP to that date this contract was 

2rcat value in a period when the wolfram 
price was unduly cepeeaes. The American 
oe Jemains in until end Septem- 
Der, 957, and is our only present contract 
at a fixed or minimum price. 
Bona Temainder of our 

the most running cot under 
Which each ond ddtvasien, ore. ps paid for 
“the average ma~ket price for the month 


plus a premium in recognition of the li 
of the concentrates, r al 


Operations for the current financial year 
are so far showing a Satisfactory margin of 
profit and, although I am never likely, after 
my long experience of the wolfram marke 
to forget its mercurial possibilities, I fee 
justified in describing the Company’s imme- 
diate outlook as bright. 


PUNITIVE TAXATION 


_ Unhappily, it seems that this year’s profit, 
like profits earned in recent years, will still be 
subject to punitive taxation. 


Over the last four financial years approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the Company's net 
earnings has been absorbed by tax demands 
in Portugal and England. We would not 
seek to contest the right of our Portuguese 
friends to levy tax on our operations at a 
rate commensurate with rates of taxation in 
other parts of the world, nor can we complain 
if they choose to levy such taxation mainly 
in the form of an export tax instead of as a 
tax on income. 


We do, however, feel that we are the 
victims of a flagrant injustice by reason of 
the fact that, merely because the Portuguese 
authorities have decided to collect their tax 
in that form, we are deprived by the inflexi- 
bility of the UK tax code of the benefits of 
double taxation relief which are enjoyed by 
mining concerns operating in other countries, 
where taxation is levied in a form more com- 
parable with UK income tax. 


The Company’s loss arising out of this 
obvious inequity is no small one. If the 
Portuguese tax had been admitted for pur- 
poses of double taxation relief, the total 
amount available for distribution over the last 
four years would have been greater by well 
over one and a half million pounds. 


We had hopes that the representations 
made to the Royal Commission on Taxation 
of Profits and Income on this matter in 
general by the British Overseas Mining 
Association, and by the Company on its own 
individual case, might have led the Commis- 
sion to recommend the removal of the restric- 
tions on double taxation relief under which 
we and some other mining companies suffer, 
but although the Commission recognised the 


problem in paragraph 700 of their Report, - 


they made no proposal for its solution. 


HOVIS LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF STEADY 
PROGRESS 


The fifty-seventh annual general mecting 


of Hovis Limited was held on October 28th 
in London, Mr J. F. Morton (the Chairman) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 
which are the subject of detailed comment 
in the Directors’ Report, reveal the satis- 
factory result of another year of steady and 
purposeful progress 


The accounts, 


Despite the diminution which occurred for 


a time in the consumption of home-milled 
flour our trade in Hovis and other flours pro- 
duced was not only maintained but showed 
an increase and I am glad to report that this 
satisfactory trend” continues. 


Your Company has continued its policy of 


extensive advertising and very many appre- 
Ciative expressions have been received from 
shareholders and the public in general. At 
the same time every endeavour is made to 
assist the baker to produce a loaf of the 
highest quality by the technical and practical 
assistance given by our demonstrators, by 
exhibitions, competitions and by many other 
means. 


The present International Wheat Agree- 
ment is due to expire next year and I under- 
stand that the question of its renewal is to 
be discussed within the next few months. 
No doubt this country, as the world’s biggest 
importer of wheat, will be pressed to rejoin, 
but it would be against the interests, not 
only of bread consumers but of this country 
as a whole, to resume membership. 


The businesses conducted by our sub- 
sidiary companies continue to give us cause 
for satisfaction and, in particular, that of 
Locomotors Limited has made most 
promising progress. As regards our interests 
overseas it is. hoped that negotiations now 
proceeding will, in time to come, result in 
satisfactory dollar earnings. 


In expressing appreciation of the work of 
employees I wish to add how proud we are 
of our record of excellent relations between 
employers and employees, which we have 
done our best to foster, and to which our 
employees, by their unfailing loyalty and zeal, 
have contributed in considerable measure. 
The report was adopted. 





STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
PRODUCE CANNERS, 
: LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Stratford-on-Avon uce Canners, 
Limited, was held on October 3lst at 
Stratford-on-Avon, Colonel N. C. Joseph, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr G. E. Smith) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 

The following is the Statement by the 
Directors, ci ted with the accounts for 
the year ended May 31, 1955: 

Your Directors have to report the Trading 
Profit for the year amounts to £60,285, com- 
pared with £68,787 last year. The Profit 
and Loss Account shows the Net Profits 
amount to £25,908, compared with £30,003 
for the previous year, and the Directors 
recommend that this shall be dealt with as set 
out in the Company’s Appropriation Account. 
You will observe that after provision for 
Dividends, the balance to be carried forward 


has been increased by the sum of £10,945 to 
£163,390. 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


Increased production in a market of falling 
values has maintained our turnover. 
small decrease in Trading Profit is due to 
unstable prices of imported materials and 
unsatisfactory crops of home grown —— 
tables and an increase im selling costs 
to an extension of our activities. Your 
Directors have every confidence in the main- 
tenance of and a steady increase in produc- 
tion and turnover 


In accordance with the Articles of Associa- 
tion, Mr G. E. Smith and Mrs D. Edkins 
retire from the Board and, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. We take 
this opportunity of thanking our employees 
for their continued loyal services during the 
year. The Auditors, Messrs James, Stanley 
& Company, have intimated their willingness 


to continue in 


on the Ordi a 
interim dividend already paid, 25 per cent 


for the was a and the retiring 
Sete Ne'G, South and Mas 
Edkins, were re-elected. 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD 
AND SONS LIMITED 


DR E. P. ANDREAE ON 
ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


The sixty-third annual general meeting 
of William Doxford and Sons Limited was 
held on October 28th in London. 


Dr E. P. Andreae, the chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: The 
Trading Profit which before taxation is shown 
at £619,230 compares with the figure of 
£810,896 for the previous year. We have 
therefore to record a drop from the peak 
period reached last.year of something over 
£191,000. Taxation is of course lower and 
the Net Profit for the year is £357,230. After 
adding £190,410 brought forward from last 
year there remains for appropriation the sum 
of £500,921. Of this sum £180,000 has been 
transferred to reserves. 


Your Directors now recommend a_ final 
dividend of 124 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock—an increase of 24 per cert over that 
for the preceding year The carry forward 
to next year’s accounts is £208,078. 


Stockholders will, no doubt, welcome the 
proposed increase in the dividend, but may 
be surprised that it should have been sug- 
gested in a year when a fall in the Trading 
Profit has been recorded. Two factors were 
mainly responsible for this fall, neither of 
which could, in the long run, adversely affect 
your Company. They related mainly to 
special research expenditure and to what 
might be called the uneven run of completion 
dates, which occasionally overlap the Com- 
pany’s financial year. 


Capital Commitments were noted on the 
Balance Sheet last year at £565,762 and I told 
you that we had subsequently increased these 
commitments to approximately £700,000. 
You will have seen from the present Accounts 
that £578,000 has been expended during the 


.year and that Capital Commitments are now 


reduced to £295,000, which means that our 
original programme is nearing completion. 


All of the new Plant, so far completed, is 
working well and with the employment of the 
most modern methods and equipment your 
Directors are satisfied that you have a Ship- 
yard and Engine Works capable of producing 
ships and engines as economically as any 
other establishment in the Country. 


Our programme over the last ten years has 
involved expenditure exceeding two million 
pouads and that we have been able to meet 
the whole of it out of retained profits myst, I 
feel, be as satisfactory to you as it is me 
Directors 


Your Directors are determined to spare no 
trouble or expense in maintaining an en- 
lightened Research organisation, which 
includes the finest equipment for testing and 
development of new designs in order that we 
may ensure that we and our Licencees keep 
abreast of the times 


During the past year our Works have again 
been fully occupied, but the need for more 
skilled workers is still a limiting factor which 
is becoming increasingly embarrassing. We 
are doing our utmost to encourage young men 
to enter the Industry and improve their 
technical knowledge by means of a new 
apprentices training scheme which provides 
financial incentives for attendances and 
awards for technical study. 


The demand for new ships has improved 
enormously We have now orders which 
will ensure our Shipyard working to full 
capacity for at least five years ahead. 

Our Engineering Department will also be 
very fully occupied for several years ahead. 
From your Company’s point of view, there- 
fore, the outlook is encouraging. 


BENNIS COMBUSTION 
LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Bennis 
Combustion Limited was held on October 
28th in Manchester, Mr Herbert V. Harris 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


It will be observed from the Accounts that 
the net profit of the Group, before providing 
for taxation but after deducting depreciation, 
Directors’ emoluments and all other charges 
is £73,392 against last year’s peak figure of 
£155,191. 


The net profit of the Group, after the taxa- 
tion provision of £38,300, is £35,092 as 
against £71,291 for the preceding year. After 
deducting profits retained by the subsidiaries 
of £7,498 and adding a sum of £8,700 for 
taxation adjustments relating to previous 
years, we are left, after bringing in the 
£46,771 from last year, with an available 
balance of £83,065. Out of this, your Direc- 
tors have set aside a further £20,000 to 
Buildings and Plant Replacement Reserve and 
they recommend a final dividend of 10 per 
cent, less tax, making a total of 15 per cent 
for the year.. Also, an appropriation of £3,000 
as an ex gratia grant for the Staff and Work- 
people. In comparing the results of the two 
years, I would point out that the preceding 
year’s Accounts received the benefit from 
certain water tube boiler contracts completed 
in that year whereas there has been a slowing 
down in this type of work during the year 
under review 


It is our policy to keep our prices stable 
for as long as possible since such a policy 
assists us to maintain a satisfactory order 
book 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


KUALA MUDA RUBBER 
ESTATES 


PROFIT ALMOST DOUBLED 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Kuala Muda Rubber Estates, J ‘mited, was 
held on October 28th in London, Mr L. L. 
Simpson, ACA, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year to 
March 31, 1955: 


The profit for the year before providing 
for taxation amounted to £121,980. This 
figure is nearly twice the trading profit for 
the previous year and should be considered 
satisfactory. We are recommending that a 
dividend of 12} per cent shall be paid. 


Since the end of the war we have been 
unable to undertake the replanting of our old 
seedling areas. This has been due partly to 
labour difficulties caused by the “ emer- 
gency” and partly to lack of funds occa- 
sioned by the existence of our debentures. 
Happily, the former position is now greatly 
eased and our debentures are no longer with 
us, and with the higher price for our com- 
modity our cash resources have shown a very 
welcome increase. We have therefore been 
able to start our replanting programme with 
340 acres. This is only a small beginning 
and it will be necessary to place considerable 
sums towards replanting for a number of 
years tocome The finances of the company 
today, however, are sound, and; given a 
reasonable price for rubber, I see no reason 
why satisfactory dividends should not con- 
tinue to be paid at the same time. 


The subsidy of $400 per acre, spread over 
seven years, should be a considerable help to 
the Company in its replanting programme. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AUSTRALIAN, 
MERCANTILE, LAND & 
FINANCE COMPANY 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The ninety-first annual ordi 
meeting of the Australian, Mercantile’ Lass 
& Finance Company, Limited, will be held 
on November 24th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu. 
lated review of the chairman, The 
Honourable Maurice F. P. Lubbock: 


It is a satisfaction that during a year of 
rising costs, particularly in Australia, and of 
lower wool Prices, the parent Company’s net 
profit before taxation amounted to £734,851, 
which compared with £763,322 for the year 
ended June 30, 1954. So far as the Com- 
pany’s trading experience was concerned the 
wool clip from the Company’s Stations was 
less than the previous period and was 
naturally affected by the reduction in woo 
prices which also resulted in reduced com. 
mission earnings. We recommend to you a 
final dividend of 12% per cent, and as fore. 
Cast in my review accompanying the previous 
accounts an interim dividend of 4 per cent 
was paid on July 2nd last. 


WOOL MARKET 


During the Australian wool selling season 
which ended in June last the drop in the 
met price of greasy wool averaged about 
13 per cent The sharpest fall in the market 
occurred during the early stages of the wool 
selling season and thereafter the market 
fluctuated within relatively narrow limis 
with a weakening tendency towards the close. 


3,955,476 bales of wool were disposed of 
in the season 1954-55 against 3,846,786 bales 
in 1953-54, realising £A352,691,825 as against 
£A390,714,585 during 1953-54. The average 
price per lb greasy at 70.88d. (A) compared 
with 81.5d. (A) in 1953-54. The estimate for 
the 1955-56 clip is 4,016,000 bales. 


At the time of writing this review ther 
is a fall of about 15 per cent compared with 
last year’s average price for merino wool, 
This has its advantage in that current prices 
should enable wool to strengthen its com 
petitive position vis-d-vis synthetic fibres. It 
is undoubtedly a factor that manufacturers 
are now able to improve their profit margins 
without raising the price of their fabrics and 
this tends to bring stability in the retail price 
of wool and woollen products. 


Total sales by the Company were 275,Il 
bales compared with 273,938 bales in 1953- 
$4. Once again the number of wool selling 
Clients showed an increase as compared with 
the previous period and our sheep and cattle 
turnover maintained the forward movemeal 
which has been a feature of our expansioa 
policy for several years. 


The past year has been one of quiet pro 
gress combined with much hard work i 
Australia and Argentina. We have continu 
to maintain our woolbroking and agen) 
business and indeed in many ways © 
crease it, we have opened six neW © 
we have continued to improve our = : 
properties and our Head Office in Aus . 
at 4, Bligh Street, Sydney, has been 
modelled. a 

So far as the future is concer A= 
fall in wool prices with which. e. 
dealt earlier in this review makes "t — 
that there must be a reductior in our I 
unless markets improve. It is unlik y nal 
fore, that we can maintain the presen a 
of profit during the current financial re 
Nevertheless I see no reason [0 Ce 
view I expressed last year that the long 
Australian prospect holds much promise. 
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4 with the average of the three preceding years. iti producer specialised hi 
NHN I. 7 HORNYCROF T The net profit, after provision for ane. come seudacns : compared with 
tion and taxation, has increased by £228,523 manufacturers of utilitarian standard designs, 


over the same period, which I trust the volume produced Long term, thi not 
shareholders will consider to be very satis- be in < ros of the ‘United Kingdom 


INCREASED PROFIT hctery 


if our living standards are to be maintained. 


‘ The position remains much the same as” _H¢ lowest cost utilitarian standard goods 
The fifty-fourth annual general meeting outlined in my statement a year ago. All will be produced in Asia. Taxes that add 








John I. Thornycroft & | Company, works are undermanned, which is common ‘ transportation costs must increase all 


Competition in the ‘¢ Government can stop inflation and 


consequently reduce taxation, particularly 
those taxes that I have just referred to, I 





ANAGEMENT CONSULTANT required to control and develop small team of 
: consultants for a Trade Association; well experienced in costing, work study. 
clerical methods, planning and programming; aged 40/50; work involves travel in 
Apply, giving full details, including present salary, to Box 254. 
OOPER BROTHERS & CO. have exceptional opportunities in their overseas 
Organisation for recently qualified accountants with ability and initiative.—Apply 
to 14 George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C.4, 


CASE STUDIES 


(1) Turnover up from £150,000 to £300,000 in 18 months. (2) History of bitter 
labour relations reduced to a mere trickle of easily handled floor problems. (3) Volume 
of output up by 70 per cent. (4) Sales increased by 50 per cent... . Successfully 
tested team of experts led by top counsellor offers obligation free discussion on any 
problem concerned with production, time and motion study, incentives, human 
relations, management, sales and marketing. Envelopes marked “Case Study” will 
be opened in confidence by the Chairman  personally.—Write to the Hendry 


_ pited will be held on November 23rd in experience in the shipbuilding and engineer- ™anufacturing costs, and make it more 
eld ndon. ing industry, and which is limiting output difficult to export goods of all classes. If 
n¢ following is an extract from the circu- and keeping up costs. d Go . d 
i Statement of the chairman, Sir John E, export markets for ships and road transport "duce vernment expenditure, an 
x omycroft, KBE, MICE: vehicles has increased. 
¢ balance of trading of the Group for Purchase or sales taxes levied as a per- can safely say that your company’s prospects 
- year is greater by £319,878 compared centage on sale price continue to weaken the are good. 
1 of fae 
net FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
51, : g VACANCIES FOR STATISTICIANS 
| CENTRAL AFRICAN STATISTICAL CFEFICE: MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
year policants must be British subjects, under 30, with a First or Second Class Hons. 
m- e (or equivalent) in Statistics, Mathematics, Economics, or other appropriate 
wct or with examinations Of approved statistical socicty. 
the ting Salary: Depending on qualifications and experience, on a scale rising to 
fo (men) or £1,280 (women). 
was ) First or Second Class Honours Degree: Men £800-£1,100: Women £680-£840. 
Wig ) Other approved qualifications; Men £650-£1,000; Women £580-£760. 
lication forms and further details from the Secretary, Rhodesia House, 
yoo! Sirand, London, W.C.2. Closing date for receipt of applications November 19h. 
om- MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ua : APPOINTMENT OF BURSAR 
yre= be Governors of the Manchester College of Technology invite applications for the 












of Bursar 

he Manchester Corporation propose to transfer the College in the near future to 
™ corporate body to be set Up under a Charter granted by Her Majesty the 
he Bursar will be the executive Officer responsible to the Principal for such 
racademic administration as may be assigned to him by the Governors, and in 
ular for finance matters and for matters relating to the development and 
ntenance of the estate and buildings of the College. 

andidates must possess administrative and managerial ability of a high order and 
id possess gualifications in accountancy. 

be salary will be within the range £€1,500-£2,000. 

post will be superannuable, 

urther particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the Principal. 
se of Technology, Sackvite Street, Manchester, 1, and should be returned to 


by November 4). 





Out 3 

rket 

- COMMERCIAL MANAGER 

‘ 

et A new post is being created by an international textile manufacturing 

nits Simenay for a top-level executive to.take fuli charge of their Furnishing 

nee. a Division. This unit markets its products throu: the company's 
eales orce to the retail trade in Great Britain and through agents in 

of overseas markets. The appointment calis for a man of high calibre and 
a Personality having @ wen record of tichicvemient in the ficlds of 

ales S Management, mercha ng and man motivation. Technical know- 


ledge of the textile industry, whilst useful, i tial, but applic 
inst must prove a real intetage Be ied nia a. y ga 
trends in the mode of living. Age group 30-48. Commencing salary 
according to personal qualifications but mot less than £2.000 pa. A 


red Pension scheme is in. operation, The a niment carries considerabic 
presPects and the successful applicant be working in close liaison 

for Hb the board -Please -write, f and io confidence, to 
> - . Vrwick, Ore _& Partners ited, Management Consultants. 

aul’s House, St. Paul’s Street; 1, quoting RST/1154 on the 


envelope 





































nth oe _ \RCH.—The workd’s largest organisation in this field—-A. C. 
ool, Me executive ree nie vacancies for men to be trained at Oxford for 
ices rate OP ant will be between 24 and 27, have a first (or very good second) 
ym- problem ‘cs, some knowledge of statistics and. be interested in applying his mind 
echnical uimarket restarch and management. 
It b fleures ee ‘ical ability és met, however, essential—though ability to dea) 
pers Of. may be, Uccesstul applicant may have read Greats, P.P.E.. Economics or 
; assimilate aes non-graduate whose background or. éxperience will enable him 
ins Mis he adva. Bh. this sphere. Market research experience is not essential 
| le tine eee E 
and cena, in’ the above age group or thereabouts should write with full details 
rice 109 St. ‘Aldatce ‘Oat experience, marital status, ctc., to Personnel Manager. 
PE Wastes : ; : 
© at CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED requires an Economist with ist 
Preparation oy. OUTS, degree for industrial and’ commercial research involving 
811 € and expe... ores for higher management. Age 35-40. Must have personality. 
sty The. of thé practical tion of economics and statistics to 
53 2 COmplicated «to so roa , the ability to recognise the essentials 
: ¢ clearly any ‘ion, 20 exercise independent judgment: and initiative. and to 
oR Departmen: -iscly. Applications should be sent to Head Office and Regions 
vith st, Millbani. < we ), Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Imperial Chemica! 
ttle 





Organisation, 243 Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W.9 


OUR BUSINESS FRIENDS would appreciate the Businessman’s Guide to Britain 

for 1956. The guide is compiled by The Economist Intelligence Unit and has a 
foreword by Sir Graham Hayman, the President of the Federation of British 
Industries. There are sections on: What is Britain ?—a picture of Britain in words 
and charts; How to get to know things in Britain; How to get about; Britain's 
major ¢conomic areas—descriptions and directories of thirteen areas; Special events 
in 1956. In addition, the guide provides many hints for travellers. THE SPECIAL 
PRESENTATION EDITION, obtainable in quantities of not less than one hundred. 
now available. Details from The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144. 


LEADERSHIP IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Five lectures will be -given by Lt.-Col. L. Urwick, O.B.E.. M.C.. M.A., fe the 
Fyvie Hall, The Polytechnic, 309 Regent Street, W.1, on Thursdays, November 17 and 
24, and December, 1, 8, and 15, 1955, at 6.30 p.m. Chairmen : Mr. J. C. Jones, 
Mr. Tom Williamson, Mr. J. O. Blaitr-Cunynghame, Mr. A. D. Bonham-Carter, 
Sir Wilfred Neden.—Applications to Mr. J. |. Burton, Hon. Secretary, Polytechnis 
Management Association, St. Katharine’s House, 194 Albany Street, N.W.1. 


OMINION OF CANADA THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED 

STOCK, 1958-63.—For the purpose of pea Be Interest Warrants due 
January 1, 1956, the Balances will be struck at the c of business on December 
1, 1955, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of Canada in 
he Sem D. HARPER, Manager, 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. November 
) ae . 

- HE BOMB—CHALLENGE & ANSWER” (Batsford 25s.). “A Blue Print for 

Survival . . .” James Cameron (News Chronicle). Hear the authors, Bertrand 
Russell, Lord Beveridge, Professor Alex. Haddow, Henry Usborne, M.P., Gilbert 
McAllister with the Rt. Hon. Clement Davies, Q.C., M.P., presiding, at Central Hall. 
Westminster, Wednesday, November 9, at 6.30 for 7 p.m. Admission free. Reserved 
seats 2s. 6d. from Parliamentary Association for World Government, 21 Hampstead 
Lane. Highgate Village, N.6. 


AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the 5% per cent Cumula- 
tive Preference Stock and the 5 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock will 
be closed from Friday, December 9, 1955, to Friday, December 23, 1955, both 


inclusive, 
eaten ci By Order of the Board, 





Invicta Works, Grantham. H. C, RYAN, Secretary. 


October 31, 1955. 
SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE B.Sc. ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) provides successful Postal Courses in a wide range of 
subjects for. the two examinations for the London University Economics Degree (three 
if Entrance is ‘included), Very reasonable fees. Over 1,000 W.H. students have 
secured this degree since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P. 16, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. " ; 

WO STEPS FORWARD—AND TWO BACK. . . chat is The Banker's 

conclusion on the Autumn Budget. The ‘leading article in the November issue 
makes a critical analysis of the Chancellor's: mixed bag and questions whether 
the retrograde measures were necessary even in the short run. : . 

The Banker for November contains in addition: Europe's Blueprint for Converti- 
bility, a mew and original assessment of the Paris monetary agreements; Awstrelia’s 
Payments Problem, which questions whether import cuts are at last to be buttressed 
by disinflation; Dollars from Defence. containing the first comprehensive study of 
the dollar market, worth $180 million, that now exists within the United Kingdom ; 
The Coal-Steel Experiment; Austria Faces Freedom; and other articles, together with 
the regular features covering the past month's economic and financial news at home 
and abroad. Price 2s. .. or 30s. a year, post free, from booksellers or The 


Publisher, 72 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 








ent : ACCOUNTANT OUBLE YOUR SMOKING ENJOYMENT.—Try Grosvenor, the State Express 
100 tates” Chartered Accountant, aged about 28 years,. with some cigarettes with the pure White plastic tip. 10 for Is. 92d. 
Nery on rience, is Te Z ~ on. ea 
tnowicaat ill be ven £0 the suecessful applicant to widen is EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 
sity Degree and een i Profit Planning and Costing. A Univer- i igid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
ne wousually yc. pret b euperiotice Would be BR advantage. ne neta “Should “ask, for a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited. 
in and drive. read pects are available to candidates with personality Dept. 99, Lenham, Maidstone. Kent. Harrietsham 381. 
The comm “Cy © take responsibility without day-to-day supervision. =. =: Ser ra oe . 
ued details of ‘x Salary is up to £1,000 per annum.—Applications, giving ISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. Weigh up prospects by reading the 
“ications and--experience, to Box 269. Investors’ Chronicle, the best informed and widest read financial weekly. Two 
acy LES MANA ne a issues free from 30 Investors’ Chronicle House, 11 Grocers” Hall Court, London. E.C.2. 
it Sale Society Livy seg auned by the English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Whole- BBEY SCHOOL FOR SPEAKERS, 36 VICTORIA STREET. London. S.W.1. 
the United | cd to develop their tea, coffee, and chocolate selling organisation A (ABBey 6488.) Class or private tuition in Chairmanship. Meeting Procedure, 
Ce wall be of 1. Tponowtedge Of the undes Inyolved will be an advantage, | Public Speaking. Industrial _tutor_availabie for Stef! Courses ot frut's own premscs. 
300 rem cnding applicants should’ write to a cuti EXPERT POSTAL TUITION Ce 
| pees : reet tae to the Secretary and Executive i jons-—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London University Degrees: 
alia E Chane form of ‘epetieatinn a a een Lae Society: Bar : Rencoeteacy 1 Banking ; Secretarial; Civil Service ; Commercial : 
ions fae LD BAN . i i- General Certificate ‘of Education, etc. Also many non-examination courses in bi 
” app ato” Suitably Sonal ee a ee ae sa eae tor subjects.—Write today for free pr tus andjor advice, mentioning examination (if 
be a re. 0) Assistant Trust Officer at Singapore. A knowledge of taxation any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G. 9/2). 
the tiDg the a, nent on—Applications Or requests for further information con- METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
ave » London, E Cp y be addressed to the Secretary of the Bank, 38 Bishops- Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
ible ee sash ees laiieiinninnapnniieitinginientlteaageatiiiiainaniais 
a loEgyp: The Economist : Annual Air Subscriptions Rates pee 
20 Sudan : £5,105, Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. israel ; £6 ; 
eve Tas: 53) 55 sterling) Gibratear, Malta : 3.1 japan : £9 Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 
“a a : $21.50 oF C7 Ads wa Malaya : S. America and W. Indies : £7.15 
Be 5.0 nee Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
the pt: £5.55 
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The Avonmouth Works of Imperial Smelting cover approxi- 
mately one square mile and in addition to the aerial ropeway 
there are 15 miles of railway sidings within the area. Here for 
many years Consolidated Zinc have been enlarging and 
modernizing their various prucessing methods to keep pace 
with the increasing demand for zinc and its by-products. 

Extensive modernization on the most modern lines has resulted 
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in higher efficiency and increased production. Although the 
primary production at Avonmouth centres on that of zinc, 
many other activities concerned with its by-products oocupy 8 
large part of this busy community. Here at one o! ! pa 
largest smelters is the vital link between the many — 
production controlled by Consolidated Zinc in the Uni 
Kingdom. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


95 COLLINS STREET, MELBO' "NE, Cl 


360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, 1 





